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SATURDAY, JUNE 3, 1854, 


THE WAR ON THE DANUBE. 
(From our Special Correspondent.) 


{We have received the following from our Special Correspondent at 
the seat of the war, and find by the post mark at Belgrade that ic took 
twelve days to travel from Schumla to that place]. 


ScHuMLA, May 3, 1854. 
I take the opportunity of a courier ta Widdin to give you the latest from that portion of the ground hitherto occupied by them. I told you that 


intelligence from this 
place. We hear that 
some days since the town 
of Fokstscham, in Mol- 
davia, was*burnt by acci- 
dent, and the Russians 
lost all their stores, am- 
munition, and _provi- 
sions,  Fokstscham was 
the head -quarters of 
their commissariat. The 
fire commenced in the 
hospital, and spread so 
quickly, that it could not 
be stemmed. Only a few 
houses, I am told, remain. 
Sinee my last letter was 
dispatched, the Russians 
have bombarded Silistria, 
but have not done much 
damage. Their armed bat- 
teries are too far to do 
any serious damage, un- 
lesa the fiver bercrossed.* 
This the’enemy has not 
done. 2 or 

The greatest astonieh- 
ment has been felt here at 
the news contained in the 
London journals of the 
18th ult. The departure 
of the Prussian Ambas- 
sador is looked upon as a 
prelude to warlise prepa- 
rations against England, 
and, consequently, against 
Turkey. Thére arérmany, 
Prussian officers in the — 
Turkish service; and the 
news has taken them by 
surprise after the energetic 
sprech of M. Von Bonin 
in the Chamber, and the 
conditions with which the 
granting of extraordinary 
supplies was clogged by 
that assembly. 

The British fleet, which 
left Odessa on the 26thult., 
has gone to Sebastopol, 
but only for the purpose 
of blockade, It is sup- 
posed that they will make 
no attempt at bombard- 
ment. The details of the 
affair at Odessa huve 
reached this place, and 
astonished us on account 
of the small loss sustained 
by the combined squadron. 
The steamers which acted 
were 80 worked as to 
steam round a circle and 
to fire as they steamed. 
This, I believe, is a novelty 
in the art of warfare, 
which is highly interest- 
ing to note. 

We do not, as yet, know 
here whether the French 
Ambassador has left Con- 
stantinople or not. But 
it is generally supposed 
that he bas, not perbaps 
for the reasons given, but . 
because for some time past 
he has been on the eve of 
a recall. 

Behram Pacha, or 
rather, Colonel Cannon, 
has left this on a com- 


1 j 
plimentary mission from Omer Pacha to the British and French Gene- 


Tala. 
l Prince Napoleon Bonaparte, who commands a French division, is 


Turks into Little Wallachia, consequent on the retreatof the Russians cuated it. 


A BASHI-BOZOUK.——-FROM A DRAWING BY JAMES ROBERTSON, ESQ., OF CONSTANTINOPLE, 


the Turkish forces, having advanced as far as Baileschdi, and found no 
enemy before them, had returned again with their main force to Kalafat, 
and contented themselves with advancing their outposts. Since those 
| daily expected at Varna, from whence he will come and visit this | operations took place, orders were dispatched from hence to the Com- 
| place. | mander-in-Chief in Kalafat, to the effect that the troops should advance 
| MAy 6.—I informed you, in a previous letter, of the advance of the | from thence and occupy Little Wallachia as fast as the Russians eva- 
Accordingly, on Monday, the lst of May, a corps of cavalry, 
under Skender Bey, advanced to Radovan, which was found occupied by 


some Russian horse and 
Cossacks. Skender Bey, 
at the head ‘of his men, 
charged into the place 
with such impetuosity 
that the enemy retired 
almost immediately, losing 
100 men killed, twelve 
prisoners, and sixty horses. 
In consequence of this 
success, Skender Bey has 
been raised from the rank 
of Lieut.-Colonel’ to: that 
of Colonel. 

I hear that, on Wed- 
nesday last, the 3rd inst., 
an engagement took place 
before Nicopolis, between 
the Russians and the 
Turks. I have, however, 
no details of the engage- 
ment, and therefore merely 
notify the fact. 


THE 
/BASHI-BOZOUKS. 
THe’ Bashi-bozouks are 
an “institution” (if we 
may so far profane the 
word) of the past, a rélic 
and evidence of Oriental 
barbarism, which it will 
take all the reforming 
energies of the Abdul- 
Medjid dynasty, backed 
by the force of example, 
set by his Western Allies, 
to subdue or improve. 
What the ‘“ Janissaries” 
were to the capital the 
Bashi-bozouks are to the 
provinces:, a voluntary 
and irregular’ band of 
marauders, who, under 
pretence of fighting for 
their Sovereign, com- 
mit every act of bri- 
gandage and atrocity 
upon their unfortunate, 
unarmed fellow-subjects. 
In the hope of pay or 
plunder, those fierce and 
untameable bands have 
gathered in great num- 
bers from all parts of the 
wide Ottoman empire to 
the defence of the sacred 
standard of Islamism; 
creating, we apprehend, 
more trouble and difficulty 
to the regular army of 
Omer Pacha than they 
can be expected to do 
good. Armed in all sorts 
of fashions by themselves, 
or wholly unarmed, as the 
ease may be, they, for a 
trifling monthly pay, find 
their own subsistence 
(how and where the ery 
of the helpless will too 
often tell), and, ready to 
turn their hand to any- 
thing, have sometimes 
been of tse in light 
skirmishing operations, 
but in the regular move- 
ments of the battle- 
field, in the face of, or in 
connection with, disci- 
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plined troops, they can be of no use. It has been urged as a plea in 
extenuation for the numberless enormities committed by the Bashi- 
bozouks, that they are in arrears of pay, and have nothing but their own 
ndustry, and their chances of the road, to depend upon for their sub- 
sistence. There may be something in this apology as far as plunder 
goes, but nothing can be said for the shocking cruelties with which 
their acts of robbery have been accompanied; and Omer Pacha has 
found it necessary to make some severe examples from amongst their 
numbers, both to deter others from similar crimes, and as an example 
to his own regular troops. 

From the last accounts from Constantinople, it appears that measures 
are about to be taken—measures imperatively necessary now that the 
operations of the war are about to be carried on upon a truly European 
seale, to rid the Ottoman cause of these dangerous allies, or at least 
effectually to curbe their evil propensities. By virtue of an arrangement 
between the Commanders-in-Chief of the three armies, with Marshal 
St. Arnaud at their head, General Joussouf was to take the command 
of the Bashi-bozouks; and their officers and sub-officers were also to be 
French. The Bashi-bozouks who do not choose to serve under these 
conditions will be sent to Gallipoli; these who do will have to mind 
their p’s and q’s. 


THE TREATY BETWEEN ENGLAND, FRANCE, 
AND TURKEY. 
(From the Moniteur.) Paris, May 23. 
een by the grace of God and the national will, Emperor of th® 


To all present, and to come, greeting: 

On the report of our Minister the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 

We have decreed and decree as follows :— 

Art. 1.—A treaty of alliance, destined to guarantee the integrity and 
independence of the Ottoman Empire, having been signed at Constanti- 
nople on the 12th of March of the present year 1854, between the French 
Fn pire, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the Sub- 
lime Ottoman Porte, this treaty having been ratified, and the respective 
ratifications having been exchanged on the sth of May, the said treaty, 
the tenor of which follows, will receive its full and entire execution. 


TREATY, 

His Majesty the ——— of the French and her Majesty the Queen of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland having been invited by 
kis Imperial Majesty the Sultan to aid him in repeiling the aggression 
Girected by his Mejesty the Emperor of All the Russias against the erri- 
tories of the Sublime Ottoman Porte—an aggression 7 which the in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman Empire and the independence of the throne of his 
In-perial Majesty the Sultan are menaced ; and their said Majesties, being 
iully persuaded that the existence of the Ottoman Empire, within its 
actual limits, is essential to the maintenance of the balance of power be- 
tween the States of Europe, and having, in consequence, consented to give 
to his Imperial Majesty the Sultan the assistance he has asked for this ob- 

ject, it has appeared fit to their said Majesties, and to his Imperial Majesty 
the Sultan, to conclude a treaty, in order to declare explicitly their inten- 
tirns, agreeably to that which precedes, and to regulate the manner in 
v hich their said Majesties vill lend assistance to his Imperial Majesty the 
Sulten. 

With this view their said Majesties and H. I. M. the Sultan have named 
as their plenipotentiaries :— 

Baraguay d’Hilliers, Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe,and Mustapha 
Redschid Pacha. 

Art. 1. His Majesty the Emperor of the French, and her Majesty the 
Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, having 
siready, at the request of his Imperial Majesty the Sultan, ordered power- 
ful divisions of their naval forces to repair to Constantinople, and 
to extend to the Ottoman territory and flag the protection that circum- 
stances would permit, their said Majesties engage, by the present treaty, 
to co-operate still further with his Imperial Majesty the Sultan for the 
defence of the Ottoman territory, in Europe and eae ine Russian 
egeression, and employing for this end such a number of their land troops 

ar necessary for attaining this object; which land troops 
ajesties will forthwith dispatch towards such and such points 
©! the Ottoman territory as shall be judged expedient; and his Imperial 
Majesty the Sultan agrees that the English and French land troops, thus 
cispatched for the defence of the Ottoman territory, shall receive the 
fame oe. reception, and sha!] be treated with the same consideration 
es the French and British naval forces already employed for some time in 
the Turkish waters. 

Art. 2. ‘Ihe high contracting parties engage, each on his part, to com- 
municate reciprocsily to each other, without loss of time, every proposi- 
tion that one of them might receive from the Emperor of Russia, 
whether directly or indirectly, with a view to the cessation of hostilities, 
of an armistice or peace; and his Imperial Majesty the Sultan engages, 
1: ors over, to conclude no armistice, and to enter into no negotiation for 
peace, por to conclude any preliminary of peace, nor any treaty of peace, 
with the Emperor of Russia, without the knowledge and consent of the 
high contracting parties. 

Art. 3. As soon as the object of the present treaty shall have been 
attained by the conclusion of a treaty of peace, his Majesty the Emperor 
of the French and her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland will make arrangements at once for withdrawirg 
immediately all their military and naval forces employed for realising 
the chject of the present treaty, and all the fortresses or positions in the 
Ottoman territory that shall have been provisionally occupied by the 
n ditary forces of France and Englend shall be restored to the authorities 
of the Svblime Ottoman Porte within the space of forty days, or sooner, 
if possible, to date from the exchange of the ratifications of the treaty by 
which the present war shall be terminated. 

Art. 4. It is understood that the auxiliary armies shall preserve the 
faculty of taking such part as may appear suitable in the operations 
directed against the common enemy, the Ottoman authorities, whether 
civil or military. not claiming to exercise the least control over their 
x ovements ; on the contrary, all aid and facility shall be afforded them by 
these authorities, especially for their disembarkation, their marching, 
dwelling or encampment, their subsistence and that of their horses, and 
for their communications, whether they may act together or may act 
separately. 

It is understood, on the other hand, that the commanders of the said 
armies engage to maintain the strictest discipline among their respective 
troops, and will cause to be respected by them the laws and usages of the 
country. 

It is of course understood that property is to be everywhere respected. 
It is, moreover, understood on either side that the general plan of the 
campaign shall be discussed and frroee upon between the Commanders- 
in-Chief of the three armies ; and that if a considerable part of the Allied 
troops should be in line with the Ottoman troops, no operation can be 
executed against the enemy without having been previously concerted 
with the Commanders of the Allied forces. Lastly, due attention shall 
be paid to every requirement, relative to the wants of the service, ad- 
Greesed by the Commanders-in-Chief ot the auxiliary troops, whether to 

the Ottoman Government through the medium of their respective Em- 
baseies, or, in case of urgency, to the local au'horities, unless paramount 
objections. distinctly explained, may prevent its execution. 

Art. 5. The present treaty ehall be ratified, and the ratifications shall 
be exchanged at Constantinople within the space of six weeks, or sooner 
if possible, to date from the day of signature. 


In faith of which, &c. 


as may & 
their said 


" NAPOLEON. 


Tue Britisn Consut at Varna.—It is, perhaps, not generally 
‘known that our Consul at Varna, Colonel Neale, whose name so fre- 
quently occurs in accounts from the East, has himself seen and shared in 
much severe military service, and is therefore particularly well suited for 
his present post. ‘Lieut.-Colonel Edward St. John Neale, now British 
Consul at Varna, was a distinguished officer in the Liberating Army of 
Portugal, of 1832, and was present, in command of a Company, in every 
action in which the British troops in the Portuguese service were engaged 
curing the war that secured Donna Maria on the throne. He was after- 
wards with the British Legion in the earlier and more fortunate part of 
their career in Spain. Having obtained the order of St. Ferdinand, for 
the valour he displayed at the ——e of St. Sebastian, Colonel Neale 
je{t Spain, and went with Colonel Hodges to the Consulate-General of 
Servia, which he managed for eight months alone, during Colonel Hodges’ 
abeence. Having subsequently Vice-Consui at iplexendcete ao 
ne] Neale was appointed Consul at Varna, the 28th May, 1847. onel 
Neale is on terms of intimacy with Omer Pacha, and is much esteemed 
by that famous General. The family to which Colonel Neale Loosig =u 
_ a i been creditably known in the civil and military service of 
i} ndia, 


Tue Paternat Russtan GOVERNMENT.—A recent fact ey 
illustra‘es both the fears of the Russian Government and its method of 
proceeding. A tradesman of the capital having failed, closed his shop, 
rituated in one of the most frequented quarters of the city. This cireum~- 
stance, apparently so ordinary, excited a sensation, and the Government 
arrested the tradesman and transported him at once to Siberia for having 
failed at a critical time, and thus betrayed the uneasy state of trade. The 
police found upon inquiry that the immediate cause of ihe failure was 4 
claim made by a nobleman for a sum of money due to him. This noble- 
man was fined 15,000 roubles, and ordered to leave St. Petersburg, and 
reside en his property. 


THE TREATY BETWEEN AUSTRIA AND PRUSSIA. 


The following is a translation, from the original German, of the de. 
fensive and offensive treaty between Austria and Prussia. The military, 
or so-called “* Secret Stipulations,” which contain the eventualities spoken 
of in the convention, are not annexed :— 


OFFENSIVE AND DEFENSIVE TREATY BETWEEN PRUSSIA AND AUSTRIA, 


His Majesty the King of Prussia and his Majesty the Emperor of 
Austria, penetrated with profound regret at the fruitlesaness of their 
previous efforts to avert the outbreak of war between Russia 01 the one 
side, and Turkey, England, and France on the other; considering the 
moral obligations imposed on them by having signed the last Vienna 
protocol ; seeing the constant augmentation of military measures on both 
sides, and the increasing dangers parien megee Agate to the general 
peace; persuaded as to the high mission which, on the threshold of a 
Juneste future, is allotted to them and to Germany, intimately allied with 
both States, in and for the interests of European welfare; have resolved 
to unite—during the existence of the war which has broken out between 
Ruesia on the one side, and Turkey, France, and England on the other— 
in a defensive and offensive alliance; and have named for the conclusion 
thereof the following Plenipotentiaries :— 

His Majesty the King of Prussia, his Minister-President Baron von 
Manteuffel, &c. 

His Majesty the Emperor of Austria, his Actual Privy Councillor Baron 
von Hesse, and his Actual Privy Councillor Count Thun von Hohenstein. 

The same after exchanging their full powers, found in due order, 
agreed upon the following points :— 

Art. 1, His Majesty the King of Prussia and his Imperial Apostolical 
Majesty reciprocally guarantee to each other the possession of their 
German and non-German territories, so that any attack made upon the 
territory of the one, no matter whence it may come, shall be regarded as 
ajhostile attack upon the territory of the other. 

Art. 2. In the same manner the high contracting parties hold them- 
selves bound to safeguard the interests of Germany from all and every 
inroad, and regard themselves, Lager veg as bound to resist every 
attack upon any portion of their territory, in case that one of them 
should, in accord with the other, find itself required to move era 
gehen) in defence of German interests. Agreement as to the initiative 
(cintritt) of the eventuality just mentioned, as well also as to the extent 
of assistance to be afforded, shall form the subject of special arrange- 
ments, which are to be considered as integral portions of the present 


treaty. 

Art. 3. In order to give the necess weight and strength to the offen- 
sive and defensive treaty concluded by them, the two great German 
Powers bind themselves, in case of need, to hold a portion of their military 
force fully prepared for war, at given epochs and at given points, to be 
determined between them. Special resolutions shall also ensue as re- 
gards the time, extent, and mode of ekg rg this military force. 

Art. 4. The high eontracting parties will invite all German States to 
adhere to this alliance in such measure as is provided for by Art. 47 of the 
Vienna concluding Acts, so that the legal federal ob'igations shall re- 
ceive ruch extension by adhering States as the present treaty points out. 

Art. 5. Neither of the high contracting parties will, during the exist- 
ence of this alliance, conclude any separate treaty whatever with other 
a which does not fully harmonise with the principles of the present 

reaty. 

Art. 6. The present treaty shall be submitted as soon as possible, for 
the ratification of the august Sovereigns. 

Von MANTEUFFEL. 
Von Hess. 
Von Tuun. 

Done at Berlin, April 20, 1854. 


ADDITIONAL ARTICLE TO THE OFFENSIVE AND DEFENSIVE TREATY 
CONCLUDED BETWEEN AUSTRIA AND PRUSSIA. 

According to the — of Art. 2 of the treaty concluded this day 
between his Majesty the King of Prussia and his Majesty the Emperor of 
Austria, relative to arriving at an offensive and defensive alliance, the 
more explicit understanding as to the initiative of the eventuality 
whereon the ection of one high contraciing party for the common defence 
of the territory of the other sha!l be grounded, will form the subject of 
special arrangements to be considered as integral portions of the principal 
treaty. 

Their ne A Ses have not been able to overlook (haben sich die Erwagung 
nicht entzichen konnen) the consideration that the indefinite prolongation 
of the occupation of his Highness the Sultan’s territory on the ame 
Danube by Russian troops will bap 23 the political, moral, and material 
interests of the whole German Confederation, as well as of their own 
States, and this in so much higher degree the further Russia extends her 
war operations over Turkish territory. The august Courts of Austriaand 
Prussia are united in the wish to avoid, if possible, all participation in the 
war that has broken out between Russia on the one side, and England, 
France, and Turkey on the other; and at the same time to aid in the 
re-establishment of general peace. They specially consider the explana- 
tions recently given by the Court of St. Petersburg, at Berlin, whereby 
Russia appears to consider the original cause of occupying the Princi- 
palities as set aside by the concessions now made to, and, in many 
respects, carried out in favour of, the Porte’s Christian subjects, as a 
powerful element of pacification, which they could only deeply deplore 
were they to see it deprived of further practical influence. They there- 
fore hope that the expected replies of the St. Petersburg Cabinet to the 
Vrussian propositions, transmitted to it under date of the 8th inst. will 
offer the required security for the speedy withdrawal of the Russian 
troeps from the Terkish territory. In the event that these hopes should 
be disappcinted, the Plenipotentiaries before mentioned—namely, on the 
part of his Majesty the King of Prussia, his Minister- President and Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs, Otto-Feodor Baron von Manteuffel; on the part 
ot his Majesty the Emperor of Austria, his actual Privy Councillor Lieut.- 
General and Quartermaster-General Heinrich Baron von Hess, and his 
actual Privy Councillor and Chamberlain Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Prussian Court, Frederick Count of Thun, 
Hchenstein, have determined upon the following more epecial engage- 
ment, as regards the initiative, in the case designated in Art. 2 of the 
‘Treaty of Alliance of this day ;— 


SINGLE ARTICLE. 


The Imperial Austrian Legation will, on its part, address to the Impe- 
rial Russian Court propositions ere, , having for object to procure 
from his Majesty the Emperor of Russia the requisite orders for the sus- 
pension of a!) further advance of his army into the Turkish territory, as 
well as to obtain from his Majesty complete (voligiittige) securities for the 
speedy evacuation of the Danubian Principailties. The Prussian Govern- 
ment will, with reference to its representations already transmitted to St. 
yg again energetically support these propositions. 

- Should the replies of the Tesperiat Easels Court, contrary to all hope, 

be of euch kind that they should not afford complete tranquillity as re- 
gards the two points aforementioned, then will one of the contracting par- 
ties, in order to obtain the same, adopt measures, under the stipulation of 
Art. 2 of the offensive and defensive treaty concluded this day, to the effect 
that every hostile attack upon the territory of one or both high contract- 
ing et gg shall be repulsed by the other by all the military force at its 
disposal. 

An offensive action on the part of both (Hin offensives beiderseitiges 
vorgehen) would, however, be first occasioned by the incorporation of the 
I freer or through an attack or passage of the Balkan, on the part 
of Russia. 

The present agreement shall be submitted to the ratifications of the au- 
gust Sovereigns simultaneously with the treaty just mentioned. 

BARON OTTO FEODOR VON MANTEUFFEL. 
HENRY BARON von Hess, Lieut.-General. 
F. Von Town. 


Done at Berlin, April 20, 1854. 


Circassians IN Prussta.—There are at present no less than 
eix Circassian chiefs in Prussia, the last remains of a party of sixteen, 
who, baving been made prisoners by the Russians, accepted service in the 
army of the Czar. Having afterwards taken advantage of a favourable 
cppeetaa they crossed Russian frontier and went into Prussia. In 
that kingdom they were summoned to lay down their arms and give up 
their horses. With Circassian courage they refused; they were sur- 
rounded ; ten were killed, and six were made prisoners. These survivors 
were imprisoned for four years, and their term of imprisonment has re- 
cently expired. The Prussian Government now allows them a mainte- 
nance, and will neither give them up to Russia, nor permit them to leave 
Prussia. These six Circassian chiefs, if they have in their own couutry a 
rank at all commensurate to their courage, may be worth something to 
the Foreign-office. 


Merancno.y Deatn or Lieut. W. Lear Macnisu.—Letters 


from Constantinople of the 20th inst. supply the following painful details 
of the lamentabie death of this gallant officer:—* May 19, two 
officers of the 93rd Highlanders, fensign Crowe and the unfor- 


tupate gentleman above named, were returning from the Scutari 
barracks to the encampment where their regiment is ae 
A heavy storm, accompanied by lightning and torrents of , broke 
out, and turned the little ravine which borders the barracks to the 
north-west into a roaring torrent. In crossing this ravine, which in the 
daytime was perfectly ony, thoes two officers were carried away. Ensign 
Crowe managed to save himself, but Lieutenant Macnish has not since 
been heard of, and it is feared that he was washed into the sea, At the 
barracks a cry was heard about half-past ten o’clock last nisht, but no- 
body euspected what it was; and indeed it is very doubtful whether effi- 
cient help could have been sent in time, as the night was very dark, 
and before any person could have arrived at the spot no doubt the unfor- 
tunate gentleman had been carried down towards the sea, and was be- 
yond the reach of human aid. 


THE NEW QUADRUPLE ALLIANCE. 


The following is a translation of the Protocol (No. 6) of a Conference 
held at the Office for Foreign Affairs at Vienna on the 23rd of May, 
1854, between the representatives of Austria, France, Great Britain, and 
Prussia :— 


The undersigned Plenipotentiaries have held it conformable to the ar- 
rangements contained in the Protocol of the 9th of April to meet in con- 
ference to communicate reciprocally and record in one common act the 
conventions concluded between France and England on the one hand 
and between Austria and Prussia on the other, upon the 10th and 20th of 
April respectively, in the present year, 

After a careful examination of the aforesaid conventions, the under- 
signed have unanimously agreed— 


1. That the convention concluded between France and England, as well 
as that signed on the 20th of April between Austria and Prussia, bind 
both of them in the relative situations to which they apply to secure the 
maintenance of the principle established by the series of Protocols of the 
Conference of Vienra. 

2. That the integrity of the Ottoman Empire and the evacuation of that 
portion of its territory which is occupied by the Russian army are and will 
— to be the constant and invariable object of the union of the Four 

owers. 

3. ‘That, consequently, the acts communicated and annexed to the pre- 
sent Protocol correspond to the engagement which the Plenipotentiaries 
had mutually contracted on the 9th of April to deliberate and ee upon 
the means most fit to accomplish the object of their union, and thus give a 
fresh sanction te the firm intentions of the Four Powers represented at 
the Conference of Vienna, to combine all their efforts and their entire re- 
solution to accomplish the object which forms the basis of the union. 

Buon SCHAUENSTEIN, 
BouURQUENEY. 
WESTMORELAND. 
ARNIM. 


. [The conventions of the 10th and 20th of April are annexed.) 

The following is a true translation of the identical and collective mee 
morandum relative to the Eastern question and Austro Prussian Conven- 
tion, which the Vienna and Berlin Cabinets have transmi‘ted to their 
Envoys at the Diet :— 


The Envoys are charged with the following communication:—When 
the complications that had arisen in the East were discussed ( chen) 
in this igh assembly upon the 10th of November last, war between 
Russia and Turkey had, it is true, already broken out; but the Cabinets 
of Vienna and Berlin were still entitled to cherish and express the hope 
that the united efforts of European Powers would succeed in bringing 
about an understanding between the belligerent parties, and in main- 
taining the blessings of peace for the rest of Europe. 

‘Lhis hope has not, unfortunately, arrived at fulfilment. France and 
Great Britain have taken part as allies Rope in ira of Turkey in the 
war against Russia; and Austria, which had then (damals) strengthened 
its pacific hopes, even by readily reducing its army, has deemed it ne- 
cessary now to place a considerable military force upon the southern 
frontier of her empire. 

The High Diet (Bundez Versammilung) will not except a wearisome 
(erschopfende) detail of negotiations and facts, which have preceded the 

recent state of aflairs. These appertain partly to g:neral publicity, or 

ave been partly brought to the knowledge of individual Governments, 

Few observations will suffice to indicate and justify the point of view 
whence Austria and Prussia think they must make vnachen zu miissen 
glouben) the present communication to their high Allies. 

Both Cabinets have agreed with (sich begegneten) those of Paris and 
London in the conviction that the conflict between Russia and Turkey 
could not be prolonged without affecting (berukren) the general interests 
of Europe, and those also of their own States. They acknowledged in 
common that the maintenance of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, 
and the independence of the Sultan’s Government, are necessary condi- 
tions of the political balance, and that the war should, under no circum- 
stances, have for result any change in existing territorial positions. The 
respective declarations and assurances of the belligerent parties offered a 
prospect of success to the mediatory activity of the Four Powers re- 
presented in conference at Vienna. The particulars of these nego~ 
tiations snd the | Sgger of their failure are apparent from the 
five protocols of this conference, which are herewith laid before 
the High Diet. The last of these shows that, albeit France and 
Great Britain have meantime entered into the war against Russia, 
the four Cabinets invariably adhere to the principles proclaimed hereto- 
fore by them in common, and have united in regard to the basis (princip) 
on which to deliberate in common as relates to ‘he appropriate (gecig- 
neten) means for attaining the object of theire ndeavours (einvernchmens). 

The august Courts of Vienna and-Berlin have acknowledged, under 
these serious circumstances, an augmented summons to avail themselves 
conscientiously of the relations of most intimate confidence and long- 
preserved friendship, which bind one to the other, to test the dangers 
which have emanated from existing circumstances, within the circle of 
their power, and which require persisting (nachhaltigen) remedies. They 
have not been able to disavow (erkennen) that the prolongation of the 
development ef military force on the Lower Danube is inconsistent 
eae with the most important neighbouring interésts of Austria, 
and alse with those of bok poo Not only will existing political State 
relations (macht ver en) be menaced in a manner detrimental to 
Gemany, but will most acutely prejudice the development of its 
material welfare (materiellen Wohlfahrt in empfindlichster weise 
trdchtigt werden). 

Impressed with this conviction, the Courts ef Austria and Prussia 
adéress themeelves with confidence to their German a'lies. i 

They have already expressed to individual Governments their intimate 
conviction; and they hold it to be their duty so to do also within the 
circle of the Diet, tliat the interests for which they answer in the midst of 
pending complications are, according to their very essence (wesen), also 
the interests of entire bargin om 

Itseems to them to bea requirement (forderung) of the political position 
of Germany—an element of her conservative (erhalienen) policy—a con- 
dition of natural development for her national wealth—that in the coun- 
tries of the Lower Danube there should exist a well-regulated (geordnete) 
state of affairs suitable to the interests of Middle Europe. 

The industry and commerce of Germany open for themselves in the 
East a wider and more fruitful field for competition with other nations— 
a territory which must acquire greater importance for the estimation of 
German intelligence and manufacturing strength the more qi 
articles of general cultivation and relations of traffic are extended. The 
material interests of Germany are susceptible of mest powerful elevation 
through the great water channels to the East, and it is thence generally 
incumbent (ein allgemienes Anliegen) on Germany to secure, as much as 

esible, the freedom of Danubian commeree, and not to witness (zusehen) 

material animation of water communications with the Hast repulsed 
by restrictions (durch Beschrenkungen zuriickgedrdngt). 

But the two Powers not only regard it to be the essential (hohe) general 
interest, but aleo the inviolable political duty of German Federal Govern- 
ments to take care (zuwdhren) (hat the pre-existing State relations of 
European great States shall not be altered to the prejudice of Germany 
by the present war. If the German Confederation was constituted in 
order that the national link of Germans should be maintained, and Ger- 
many exist in regard to external relations as a united global Power in a 
political point of view, then will the strength of the Confederation have 

capaly, to prove itself amply sufficient se all local dangers within 
its range, and to determine tle rank which people (States?) are hence- 
forth to take among themselves. 

The closely allied Courts of Austria and Prussia, while they maintain, 
as European Powers, their t of view in its present position, think 
they have at the same time faithfully fulfilled their duties as members of 
the German Confederation. They, therefore, may (durfen) entertain firm 
confidence that their high federal allies wi'l all (insgesammt) be ready to 
adhere to the position assumed in common by them, Their mission is 
still at this moment that of el eghe 9 (vorbeneitung) for all eventuali- 
ties; and both august monarchs will certainly esteem themselves fortu- 
nate should coming events not entail the necessity of further intervention 
(weiterer einschreitens*). Final decision still belongs to the future, and 
Austria and Prussia cannot intend to anticipate the judgment of their 
Allies, upon |hat which already, in the t state of affairs, calis for 
mature caution in favour of the gereral interests ot Germany. 

A double object, however, forms, under all circumstances, the ground- 
work of their present communication, They entertain for themselves 
(funsich selbet) the liveliest wishes to obtain the tranquillising assurance 


that the attitude which they have observed during the constantly-in- 

creasing gravity or configuration of pending questions will meet with the 

Dp jion of their German allies. It has thus become a case of most 

UEBEnE Berceade know (ich bund gelan) thrown the constitadional organ 
wn vh the 

eee a and pings (handelns), and that they stand fitm and true by 


each other under the probations w the approaching future may bring 
upon our common fatherland. 


aivved centr wine uch erence eppbect wil ste manta the 
Vv , with so muc 
honourable position appointed her, and contribute effectually to the 


promotion of universal peace. 


* Tho word has, strictiy speaking, a more active sens9. 


The Sultan has presented Damascus swords, with richly-orna- 
mented hilts and sheaths, to General Prim, Count de Reuss, Lieut.-Col. 
Carlos Detenre, and Pita del Corro, members of the Military Com+ 
mission of the Queen of Spain. 
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THE GOVERNMENT, ADMINISTRATION, AND 
INTERNAL CONDITION OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 


For the Jast forty years the Russian Empire has excited the alarm of 
many politicians and statesmen, and the curiosity of the people in all 
the civilised countries of the world. Much of the alarm has lately sub- 
sided, for the “big bully” has been proved by experience to be like 
other bullies, a coward and a false pretender; but the events of the last 
twelvemonth have tended to increase, rather than to allay, the curiosity 
that previously existed. Everybody wants to know something more of 
the man whose ambition has convulsed the world, and something more of 
the semi-barbarous State over which he rules. The press teems with 
books and pamphlets upon the subject, and it would seem as if all other 
literature were suspended, except that which relates to the Czar and 
his empire, his army, navy, and resources, and the character of himself 
and hie people. The events of the war are as yet not sufficient of them- 
selves to satisfy the public craving, and the broad-sheets of our daily 
and weekly contemporaries are expected to record not only the progress 
of our armies and the negotiations of our diplomatists, but to give their 
readers come insight into the internal condition of the State which it 
has become the duty of the Allies to humble and restrain. For this 
purpose we present our readers with a brief and succinot account 
of the powers and functions of the Czar, the state of his Army, 
Navy, Police, and Administration, and such details of the condition 

of the Nobility and People as we have been able to collect from 

the principal works that have lately been published upon the subject- 

The picture thus drawn of the Russian Empire is by no means a favour- 

able one; but all travellers, whatever their country or their condition, 
are unanimous: in their reports of the degraded condition of all classes 

of the Russians. There is little contradiction between German, French, 

and Englich writers. The system of Government is a brutalising despot- 

ism, and it has produced the only fruits that could have been expected 

of it; and, were the despotism not tempered by the fear of assassina- 

tion, it is possible that it might have grown still more vicious and de- 

grading than itis. Its natural consequence may be briefly stated as a 

discontented and plotting nobility, a dissolute and ignorant priesthood, 

and a people of slaves, ignorant, sensual, and stolid, looking upon the 

knout as the emblem and the arm of Government, and worshipping the 

Czar with as much servility as the native Africans exhibit towards 

their Fetiches. The Czar is, in fact, the Fetich of the Russians, and 

will be treated perhaps with as little ceremony, when his devotees 

discover how powerless is their idol to save them from the disasters 

which his evil passions haye brought upon his country. 


THE CZAR. 


The Czar ‘s the absolute lord and master of Russia and of the Russian 
people. His will is law. He ‘s head of the State and the Church, and 
claims to be the vicegerent of God on earth. A reverence for the 
Czar, amounting almost to idolatrous worship, is instilled into the 
Ruesians from their earliest childhood; they breathe it with the air; 
itis their chief mental food, and moulds their whole course of life. 
Next to the name of God, the name of the Czar always occurs in the 
religious vocabulary of the people, in whose eyes the two names have 
become the next thing to synonymous. “ All comes from God and the 
Sovereign.” ‘ Godis too high, the Czar is too far distant.” ‘“ A man 
who is beaten by the Czar’s orders is worth two who have not been.” 
“ What is mine is the Czar’s.” ‘“ Near the Czar near death ;—fear not 
the judgment but the judge.” Such are a few of the proverbs current 
among the Russian peasants and people, which show the dread estima- 
tion in which the Czar is held by them. 

The following passages from the Russian Catechism, a3 taught to 
children in schools, show in a still more powerful manner the extent of 
his despotic authority and assumption of almost Divine power :— 


Question 1.—How is the authority of the Emperor to be considered in re- 
ference to the spirit of Christianity? 

Answer.—As proceeding immediately from God. 

Ques. 2.—How is this substantiated by the nature of things? 

Ans.—It is by the will of God that men live in society ; hence the various 
relations which constitute society, which, for its more complete security 
is divided into parts called nations, the Government of which is intrusted 
toa Prince, King, or Emperor; or, in other words, to a supreme ruler; we 
see, then, that, as man exists in conformity with the will of God, society 
emanates from the same Divine will, and more especially the supreme 
power and authority of our Lord and Master, the Czar. 

Ques. 3 —W hat duties does religion teach us, the humble subjects of his 
Majesty the Emperor of Russia, to practice towards him? . 

ns.—Worship, obedience, fidelity, the payment of taxes, service, love, 
and prayer; the whole being comprised in the words worship and fidelity. 

Ques. 4.—Wherein does this worship consist, and how should it be 
manifested ? 

Ans.—By the most unqualified reverence in words, gestures, demeanour, 
thoughts, and actions. 

Ques. 5.— What kind of obedience do we owe him? 

Ans.—An entire, passive,and unbounded obedience ia every point of 


view. 

Ques. 6.—In what consists the fidelity we owe to the Em r? 

Ans.—In executing his commands most rigorously, without examina- 
tion—in performing the duties he requires from us—and in doing every- 
thing willingly, without murmuring. 

Ques. 7.—Is it obligatory on us to pay taxes to our gracious Sovereign 
the Emperor? 

Ans.—It is incumbent on us to pay every tax in compliance with his 
supreme commands, both as to the amount, and when due. 

Ques. 8.—Is the service of his Majesty the Em: obligatory on us? 

Ans.—Absolutely so; we should, if required, sacrifice ourselves in com- 
pliance with his will, both in a civil and military capacity, and in what- 
ever manner he deems expedient. 

Ques. 9.—What benevolent sentiments and love are due to the 
Emperor ? 

Ans.—We should manifest our good-will and affection, according to our 
station, in endeavouring to promote the prosperity of our native land, 
as well as that of the Emperor, our father, and of his august family. 

Ques. 10.—Is it incumbent on us to pray for the Emperor, and for Russia, 


our country ? 
Ans.—Both publicly and privately, beseeching the Almighty to grant 
the Em health aa inteatiie, ab iness and security. The same is 


spplical le to the country, which constitutes an indivisible part of the 


ror. 
es . 11.—What principles are in oppositi on to these duties ? 
rip iene aes ience, infidelity, malevolence, treason, mutiny, 
and revo 
Ques. 12.—How are irreverence and infidelity to the Emperor to be con- 
sidered in reference to God ? 
Ans.—As the most heinous sin—the moat frightful calamity. 
Ques. 13.—Does religion, then, forbid us to rebel and overthrow the Go- 
vernment of the Emperor ? 
Ans.—We are interdicted from so doing, at all times, and under all cir- 
cumstances. 
ae 14.—Independently of the worip we owe the Emperor, are we 
called upon to respect the public authorities emanating from him ? 
Ans.—Yes; because they ate from him, represent him, and act as 
his substitutes; so that the Emperor is everywhere. 
i 15.—What motives have we to fulfil the duties above enumerated ? 
Ans.—The motives are twofold—some natural, others revealed. 
Ques, 16,—W hat are the natural motives ? . 
Ans.—Besides the motives adduced, there are the following:—The 
Emperor being the head of the nation, the father of all his subjects 
(who constitute ene and the same country), Russia is thereby alone 
worthy of reverence, gratitude, and obedience; for both public welfare 
and individual security depend on submissiveness to his commands. 
Ques. 17,—W hat are the supernatural revealed motives for his worship? 
Ans.—The su atural revealed motives are, that the Emperor is the 
Viceregent and Minister of God to execute the Divine commands; and, 
pesca seat disobedience to poten oh is identified with disobedience 
te God himself; that God will re us in the world to come for the 
worship and obedience we render the Emperor, and punish us severely to 
all eternity should we angio and neglect to worship him. Moreover, 
God commands us to love an from the inmost recesses of the heart 


Ques. 19.—What hcg ge confirm this,doctrine ? 
. dAns—The example of Jesus Christ himself, who lived and died in 
allegiance to the Ewperor of Rome, and respectfully submitied to the 
udgment which condemned him to death. e have, moreover, the ex- 


ample of the Apostles, who both loved and re: 


revolt like malefactors and traitors. 


these examples, suffer and be silent. 


ee for the Lig ga of the Sovereign ? 
Ans.—The custom o 

the introduction of Christianity ; 
able legacy and splendid gift we havs received from past ages. 


Such is the code of religion in Russia, and such the means by which 


the Czars have contrived to sow the seeds of despotism throughout the 


land. So long as the the Russian people retain this blasphemous cate- 
chism, so long will Russia continue to have need of a dictator. 


THE ADMINISTRATION —THE FUNCTIONARIES OF THE 
GOVERNMENT. 


Although the Czar is the sole and irresponsible head of the Adminis- 


tration, lit suits his convenience to have a deliberative body or Parlia- 


ment to assist him. The Administration consists of three principal 
Councils—the Council of the Empire, the Holy Synod, and the Directing 
Senate. The Council of the Empire, established in 1810 by the Emperor 
Alexander, is composed of forty members, chosen from among thé 
Princes of the Royal blood, statesmen, generals, and admirals, 
and has five departments, The first relates to the laws; the second, 
to the army and navy; the third, to civil affairs; the fourth, to 
public economy and commerce ; and the fifth, to the affairs of Poland. 
When the Council of the Empire meet collectively, the Czar is 
the speaker; but when a particular department meets, 2 Presi- 
dent is elected. 


a Bishop, the Father-confessor to the Czar, an Archimandrite, an Almo- 
ner-General to the Army and Navy, and a Protopope or first High 
Priest. This Synod holds its sittings chiefly at Moseow, but on particu- 
lar occasions at St. Petersburg, and is presided over by an Attorney, 
who is the Czar’s representative. The Directing Senate, founded in 
1711, by Peter the Great, and consisting of about 100 members, elected 
by the Czar, is the chief tribunal of the Empire. It has eleven depart- 
ment, six of which meet at St. Petersburg, three at Moscow, and two at 
Warsaw. In a general meeting of the Senate, affairs are decided by 
majority; but in the departments the votes must be unanimous. Besides 
these, there are eleven Ministries created by the Emperor Alexander, 
lst, the Ministry of the Imperial Household; 2nd, that of Internal 
Affairs; 3rd, Foreign Affairs; 4th, War; 5th, the Navy; 6th, Educa- 
tion; 7th, Finance; (8th, Justice; 9th, Imperial Post; 10th, 
Highways; 11th, Board of Control of the Empire, auditing all 
accounts of the Empire. The Ministry for Foreign Affairs provides 
the Ambassadors, which are three in number, and sent respectively 
to the Courts of London, Paris,and Vienna ; and the seventeen Ministers 
Plenipotentiary which are sent to the other principal capitals of the 
world. Every chief town of a province has a Chamber of Regency, 
composed of four Councillors, and presided over by a Civil Governor; 
and every town has a municipality, or donma, elected annually, and 


composed of two Burgomasters and four Councillors, whose principal 


duties relate to the disputes of citizens. There is likewise a Common 


Council, called the Council of Six, whose members are chosen every 
three years. In every province there is a Chamber of Finance, consist- 


ing of a President and a given number of Councillors, and having four 


State institutions, viz., the Commission for Liquidating the National 


Debt, and three banks. 
THE LAW AND THE MAGISTRACY. 

The state of the Law in Russia is at the present day precisely what 
it was in the time of Peter the Great. Nominally the laws have been 
altered and modified by the Czar Nicholas and his predecessor Alex- 
ander, but they have been merely re-arranged and modernised in ex- 
pression, The Ukases issued by the Czar, on his sole authority, and 
which form the laws, are stated by a recent traveller to amount to 
upwards of 40,000, arranged under 2000 different heads, and inter- 
spersed with postscripts and nota benes—the whole filling forty-five 
thick quarto yolumes. These Ukases are often directly at variance with 
each other, and are many of them ridiculously puerile. Some of them 
interdict the use of English hats and French waistcoats, and forbid 
smoking in public places. 

Russian law is described by all writers as a greedy, rapacious bully— 
an ogre fattening upon the estates of the rich and the bones of the poor. 
Money will buy anything in Russia. The Judge sells his judgment tothe 
highest bidder ; so that justice is to be purehased like any more tangible 
commodity. Barristers are not only the most corrupt of the corrupt, bu 
they are illiterate and ill-informed persons. Special pleaders arrange 
beforehand how the case shall be settled, and share the spoils ami- 
cably between them, in order that they may subsist during the trial. A 
law case often lasts from twenty to thirty years, and is seldom known 
to be decided in less than ten. As there is no justice to be found in 
Russia, so there is no word to express the idea of it in the Russian dic- 
ee THE POLICE. 

The Police are the most rapacious class of men in the whole 
Empire. They live chiefly on plunder and on bribes, to obtain 
which they resort to all manner of intrigues and dishonest actions. 
This state of things is, to a certain extent, brought en by the insufficient 
wages allowed to them by the Government; the Nadzirdatells, or Com- 
migszaries of Police, receiving no more than from twenty to twenty-four 
pounds a year, and the subordinate officers scarcely sufficient to provide 
them with the commonest necessaries of life. Nothing can be done in 
Russia without the supervision of the police. A person can scarcely 
even stir abroad without being followed by one or other of this 
exceptionable sort of valets. If a man fall down in a fit in the 
streets, the police must pick him up; and, if no policeman be at hand, 
the man must lie there till one arrives, it being against the law for any 
non-official person to offer him the least assistance. No measures 
are taken for the relief of a person suffering from an accident until 
after a regular statement has been drawn up as to the colour 
of the individual’s hair and eyes, his form, his features, his clothes, 
&e. Cases are related, in recent as well as in ancient books of travel, 
of persons drowning before the eyes of hundreds of their fellow- 
men, and of murders committed in the public thoroughfares ; of which 
the passers-by have remained mere spectators, from fear of incurring 
the odium of the police by interfering. These disgraceful regulations 
are said to have been framed originally with a view to prevent robbery ; 
for the Government authorities, being themselves dishonest, suspect 
every one else; and look upon a person that takes hold of a drowning 
man’s coat to save him, as being in the act of purloining that article. 

If a person te unfortunate enouch to lose any article of dress, or 
to be robbed of the same, he suddenly finds himself entangled in 
the meshes of those human spiders, who, pouncing upon him un- 
awares, solemnly charge him with having lost his watch or mantle, 
as the case may be, and peremptorily demand a fee for the trouble 
they have been put to on his account. This done, the police note 
down particulars as to the amount and quality of the lost goods, and 
leaving their victim to reflect at his ease on the roubles of which he hag 
been fleeced, return after a short time for another fee. Woe to the 
man who is audacious enough to refuse the demands of these guardians 


of the public property! From that moment he becomes the protegé of 


the police, who will aot fail to make him aware of the fatherly interest 
they take in his lost property, and in all his doings, even to the smallest 
and most trivial action. 


The police are expressly forbidden to interfere with persons found | 


ected them ; they suffered 
meekly in dungeons, conformably to the will of the Emperors, and did not 
We must, therefore, in imitation of 


Ques. 24.—At what period did the custom originate of praying to the 


ublicly praying for the Emperor is coeval with 
which custom is to us the most valu- 


The Holy Synod is entrusted with the direction of ec- 
clesiatical affairs, and is composed of a Metropolitan, three Archbishops, 


-who can walk proudly with head erect. 


drunk in the streets. The reason for this is that the Govern- 
ment has a monopoly in the manufacture and trade of spirituous 
liquors. When it is added that large revenues amounting to 
50,000,600 roubles, or £8,000,000 sterling, are annually drawn fram 
this source, it will easily be conceived why the Government should 
encourage drunkenness. But, by a strange anomaly, the police are 
directed to take into custody every person found smoking in the public 
thoroughfares. Government is not in a position to draw large revenues 
from tobacco, and consequently looks upon smoking in the light of a 
public nuisance, and punishes it accordingly. 

The posting system of Russia is a department of the police, in which 
the system of bribery is carried to a great extent. The post-masters 
must be bribed before they will confess to having a horse in their stables ; 
and when once the honest truth is purchased, another fee must be paid 
to make it worth the station-master’s while to harness or saddle the 
animals required. The departure of passenger-boats depends entirely on 
the good pleasure of the police. The registered day of sailing is not 
regarded. No circumstances, however urgent, will induce them to let 
the boat start, unless they receive a gratuity. They takeasortof instinctive 
pleasure in delaying things as much as possible, and chuckle over the 
rueful faces of their victims, knowing that sooner or later the growing 
impatience of the traveller will produce them roubles. It is a matter of 
no small difficulty to travel from one Russian town to another- 
Instances are on record of travellers having had to spend several days in 
obtaining permission to leave a particular place. The passport must be 
taken to the police-office to be examined and re-examined, and, after 
being handed about from ene official to another, be finally allowed to 
rest fer days among a heap of other documents of a similar description. 
In the meanwhile, no notice whatever is taken of the traveller, unless, 
indeed, he be so far initiated into the mysteries of Russian society as to 
give the functionary a bribe. 

No position whatever can be maintained in Russia without bribery, 
Even the Governors of provinces must bribe the oflicials in their 
service if they have any desire to become popular rulers; and the 
neglecting to do so is often followed by loss of position and degradation 
for life. A circumstance is related by Mr. Oliphant, which gives strong 
proof of the instinctive dishonesty of the Russian people. He describes 
the case of a steam-boat company on the Volga, which, although their 
boats were in great demand, and well freighted with passengers and 
goods, not only realised no grins, but actually sustained a heavy annual 
loss. The directors, instead of calling the officials to account—for that 
were useless, thieving being practically no crime in this portion of the 
world—at once transferred the management of their affairs to a few 
Englishmen resident in Russia. A complete change in the prospects 
of the company was the consequence of this change of hands, and, 
instead of loss, an influx of unlooked-for profits was the result. 

An interesting anecdote is related by M. de Lagny, which farther 
illustrates the question of bribery and official robbery in Russia. The 
Czar, it seems, having been made aware of the innate rottenness of his 
empire, by the investigations of some German gentlemen whom he 
had deputed to inquire into the subject, related to Count Orloff all 
he had learned on the subject, and exclaimed with concentrated in- 
dignation :—“ Every one robs me throughout the empire; every one 
ound robs me! In whatever direction I choose to glance I behold 
only pilferers and robbers. There is only one person, one single person, 
Of this person at least I am 
sure!” As he said these last words, he looked at his favourite very 
fixedly and very strangely; and the Count, imagining that the 
Emperor was alluding to him, bowed to the ground, to thank 
his august master for having had the goodness to think him an 
honest servant. But the Czar, striking himself on the breast, added :— 
“ And that person who does not rob is myself! I am the only person 
throughout the empire who does not steal !” 

It has been stated by several writers that the Czar has done his best 
to put a stop to the corrupt practices of the police. This, Galovin denies, 
and gives an unpublished anecdote as a proof of the error of such 
statements :— 

The Emperor.(observes that writer) asked General Martinoff, one day, 
how it happened that the Commissaries of Police had such fine horses, and 
such handsome furs—whether they bought them with their pay? ‘“ They 
have eleven to twelve hundred roubles a year,” replied the General. 
“ And how much do they spend?” ‘ From ten to twelve thousand,” was 
the reply. ‘“ How, then, do they manage?” “ I must leave your Majesty 
to guess.” “ That is a point upon which I never thought before,” replied 
the Czar. 

The Russian historian assures his readers that the Czar has since done 
nothing whatever to amend this state of things. 


THE NOBILITY. 

The nobility are divided into two classes, the Boyards and the Tchinn, 

Tue BoyArps, or feudal nobility, amounting to about 225,000, are the 
owners of the soil and of the peasantry that live thereon. The most 
wealthy of these serf-proprietors are Count Cheremetieff and Count 
Stoganoff, the former of whom is said to possess as many as 100,000. 
The Boyards occupy @ position somewhat similar to that of the ancient 
chieftains under the feudal system of England, Scotland, France, and 
Germany. But, although their power as a great political body has long 
been on the wane, yet it is evident that they must exercise a very 
great influence both on the Government and internal condition 
of the empire, so long as they own so large a portion of the land and 
of the population, whom—like kings and despots—they can scourge, im- 
prison, or execute, at pleasure. 

The principal noble families of Russia are, or pretend to be, of foreign 
extraction—the more illustrious claiming their descent from Italian, 
Tartar, and Georgian ancestors. It is the peculiar pride of each noble 
to be able to prove that he is not a Russian in blood; and the length to 
which the Boyards carried their boasts of precedence one over the other, 
is said to have irritated one of the early Czars to such a pitch that he 
one day ordered all their genealogical tables to be publicly burnt. 

The Boyards are described by all travellers in Russia as being a de- 
graded and licentious class. There are, no doubt,a few honourable 
exceptions ; but that the bulk of the aristocracy are ignorant and brutal 
appears to be an incontestable fact. 

There are three universities in Russia—viz., those of Moscow, 
Kharkoff, and Kief, intended for the instruction of the nobility, and to 
which the Czar is anxious to restrict them; and it was to effect this 
purpose that he instituted a tax on all noblemen going abroad. The 
character of the information and intellectual training provided by these 
establishments is described by those who have inquired into the subject 
to be of the narrowest and most superficial description ; all liberal views 
being carefully excluded, and history—which is the principal study of 
Russian students—so obscured and perverted as to render the instruc- 
tion so obtained even worse than none at at all. By far the most en- 
lightened of the aristocracy are such as have been brought up in foreign 
schools. But it must not be imagined that every nobleman finds it ex- 
pedient to provide all his children with the benefits of education. This 
is far from being the case, even on the testimony of Krusenstern, in his 
“ Progress of Public Instruction in Russia,” who, although notoriously 
partial to the cause of Russia, states that the average number of noble 
children receiving instruction of any kind is no more than one in five. 

The tax levied upon the nobility for the privilege of travelling abroad 
amounts to as much as £80 ahead. But all the money in the world 
will not induce the Czar to grant his permit if he suspect the party of 
having political reasons for leaving the country; and a full and accurate 

(Continued on page 522.) 
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CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF THE SAVIOUR, AND THE OBSERVATORY, AT CRONSTADT. 


CRONSTADT. 


In the IntusTRATED Lonpon News for April 8th, we Engraved, from 
a series of original sketches, the principal fortifications of this reputedly 
impregnable port. We now Engrave two Views of the public buildings, 
&o., of the town, also from sketches by a Correspondent. 

Cronstadt may be considered at once the outwork, the arsenal, and 
the commercial entrepét of St. Petersburgh. Eight leagues of water 
separate the two lecalities; but that water is seldom more than eight 
feet deep, so that all large vessels, and even the packet-steamers, 
are obliged to stop and unload at Cronstadt. Ships of war are, 
indeed, built at St. Petersburg, where there are excellent build- 
ing and graying docks, but they are always sent to Cronstadt 


to be rigged and armed. Cronstadt itself contains three ports— 
one used for commercial purposes, another for the repair and 
outfit of ships of war, the third as a station for the Russian Navy. 
Cronstadt lies upon the island of Kottline, three leagues in length by half 
a league in breadth. Its western point, is however, much narrower. 
Send-banks surround it on every side, except at the south-east extremity, 
where the town and harbour are situated. Along the opposite coast of 
Ingria, another sand-bank stretches, and extends so far into the sea as 
to leave but a narrow and winding channel by way of entrance to Cron- 
stadt Harbour. Within the port, moreover, the water is from six to 
seven fathoms deep, but the channel in places is barely four—a depth by 
no means sufficient for huge 131-gun ships like the Duke of Wellington, 
for whose passage even the Sound was not considered safe. 


built, and containing many fine, straight, and well-paved streets, and 
several public squares. The houses, however, with the exception of 
those belonging to the Government, are chiefly of one story, and built 
of wood. The city has three gates; and is divided into two parts, the 
Commandant and Adwiralty quarters, which are subdivided into four 
districts. Between the Peter's and Catherine canals is the old Italian 
palace, built by Prince Menschikoff, who took this island from the Swedes 
in 1703. It is at present occupied by the School for Pilots, a large 
establishment, where 300 pupils are educated for the naval service, and 
twenty for the merchant service. The Naval Hospital is a large and 
well-regulated institution, with accommodation for 2500 patients, and a 
separate building for officers of the navy. Among the buildings are the 
Admiralty, Exchange, Custom-house, barracks, a Protestant gymnasium, 
various schools, an invalid asylum for sixty females, the nobility’s club, 
and the house of Peter the Great, where he resided for some time; but, 
with the exception of a few old oaks, which he is said to have planted 
with his own hand, there are no remains of the former garden, 
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STATUE OF PETER THE GREAT, AT CRONSTADT, 


Of the churches we have engraved the Cathedral S4bor (Saviour), 
erected in the St. Andrew’s quarter. Its spire and dome are covered 
with brass plates. The building, with tower and staff, in the centre of 
the accompanying View, and nearer the spectator, is a sort of tim- tele- 
graph; reminding one of a similar building, answering a similar pur- 
pose, in Portsmouth Dockyard. The railing in the foreground is that of 
the balcony of the British Consul’s residence, from which the Sketch wes 
taken. There are also in Cronstadt other churches, a club for the no- 
bility, a bazaar, barracks, schools, and other public buildings, The Hos- 
pital for the Military is cxpable of containing 2000 sick. 

The Statue of Peter the Great, is in the Square of Cronstadt. The 
figure looks towards (his) the fleet. On the granite pedestal is the in- 
scription, in Latin :— 

Petro primo conditori Cronstate, 1841, 


CRONSTADT.——-THE HARBOUR, 
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LOSS OF H.MS. “ TIGER.” 


The Russian Invalide gives the following report from General Osten- 
Sacken, relative to this catastrophe, in a Supplement of the 19th ult.; 
but, of course, great allowance must be made for exaggeration, so far as 
details are concerned :— - 


Thasten to lay before your Highness [Prince Paskiewitsch] the flag and 
jack of the British steam-frigate Tiger, of 400-horse power. It ran agronnd, 
‘was set on fire, and blown up, as it was impossible to gec it afloat and 
bring it into harbour, because two other steamers prevented the attempt 
dhe following are the details:—This morning, May 12, the frigate, which 
came in the direction from St. Sebastopol, got ashore near Kartazzi, 
about six versta (four miles and a quarter) from Odessa. The position 
field pieces (18 or 12 pounders) of No. 2 Battery, 16th brigade, under Lieu- 
tenant Abakoumoff, arrived from the Lustdorfcolony before the other 
two steamers could assist the 7iger; and, supported by two companies of 
the Dnieper reserve infantry regiment, and a platoon of Lancers of 
Count Neketine’s regiment, opened their fire with such precision that, 
after the vessel had received several shots, and its captain had lost his 
foot, she was forced to surrender. The enemy’s shot flew harmlessly over 
the battery (evidently from the vessel Wing on her beam), the colours were 
hauled down, and the lieutenant, who had taken the command, presented 
himself before me, and declared his crew prisoners of war. By my 
orders he sent his boats and crew ashore, and laid down his and their 
arms. They and their wounded, tive in number, were sent to the quaran- 
tine. Meanwhile eight pieces of the light position battery No. 2 (twelve- 

ounders). and the herse battery No. 11, arrived from Odessa, with a 
Battalion of the Sonzdal reserve regiment, and the reserve battalion of 
the Ukraine light infantry, with two squadrons of Archduke Ferdinand’s 
Lancers, reached the shore. Theenemy’s wounded were not yet removed 
before two of the enemy’s steamers were observed through the fog. As 
no means were at hand to floa’ the surrendered vessel and get her into 
port, and as more enemy’s vessels might also arrive at any moment, I 
ordered the stranded ship to be set on fire with shot. The two steamers 
of the enemy came within gun range, end opened their fire upon our 
batteries. Colonel Granowitch maintained such a well directed fire 
durin two hours, with twelve pieces, that the enemy’s ships were com- 
pelled to retire out of range much damaged. ‘Two men and three horses 
of the reserve battery were killed. Colonel Flensky and Lieutenant 
Smirnoff, of the 2nd Light Infantry and 10th Brigade, received contu- 


HLM, STEAM-SHIP “‘ TIGER.” 


sions. We have made prisoners Captain Giffard, 24 officers (and warrant 
officers), with 201 seamen and marines. The Tiger was armed with six- 
teen Paixhans. At half-past seven p.m. she was completely burned. 

With regard to the loss of the Tiger, at Odessa, and the capture of the 
crew, the following communication has been received by a Greek house 
in London. The paragraphs are translated from the original letter, 
and, either from caution or inclination on the part of the writers, are 
perfectly Russian in tone :— 


The two steamers which be pada in our harbour the day before 
yesterday came to inquire for the commander of the Tiger. 

They came with ail the civility due, and as soon as they cast anchor 
hoisted the Imperial Russian flag. In the same spirit they fired muskets 
instead of guns, so as not to frighten the town. 

They have asked to see the captain, but that is not allowed, as he and 
the others are in quarantine. 

They have offered to give money and cigars to the prisoners, which has 
been allowed. They drought letters to them, and took letters from them, 
and they have given instructions to the Austrian Consul to hand them 
money when required. 

Our Government treats them very kindly, and the prisoners wrote a 
letter to thank the Commander-in-Chief. 


At the Conversazione of the Institution of Civil Engineers,on Tuesday 
last, was exhibited a fine model of the Tiger, which excited consider- 
able interest throughout the evening. 


THE BALTIC FLEET IN ELGSNABBEN BAY. 


Every graphic record of our noble fleet in the Baltic will, doubtless, be 
welcomed as an interesting contribution towards what may be hereafter 
termed an illustrated history of the war. We have been favoured with 
the accompanying instance by Lieut. East, of HMS. Hogue, who 
sketched the scene from the highest point of Elgsnabben Ielund, in the 
Bay (on the coast of Sweden, about sixty miles from Stockholm). 

The main portion of the fleet under the orders of Sir. C. Napier, 
Commander-in-Chief, and comprising sixteen sail of the line (inclusive 
of the French screw steam-ship Auséerlitz), together with five steamers, 
were detained until the afternoon of the 5th ult:, owing to the boisterous 


weather which had prevailed for the previous fortnight. On the evening 
of the 8rd the signal, “Prepare to sail to-morrow at daybreak,” was 
made; but so dense a fog came on as to render objects invisible at a 
distance of 300 yards, and this continued during the 4th, and up to the 
forenoon of the 5th, when it dispersed, and the fleet weighed under 
steam alone—the Neptune, Monarch, Boscawen, and Cumberland being in 
tow of the smaller steam-vessels, the Prince Regent and a small steamer 
remaining at anchor in Elgsnabben Bay. As the fleet was about to 
proceed to sea, the Leopard, 16, Captain Giffard, despatched on the 
24th ult. on particular service, came into Elgsnabben Harbour, bearing 
intelligence of great importance. 

A letter in the Daily News, dated Stockholm, May 10, states the 
general belief in that capital to be that the sudden departure of Sir 
Charles Napier was caused by the intelligence that that portion of the 
Russian fleet which during the winter had remained at Sveaberg, was 
endeavouring to get away to Cronstadt. Some persons asserted that 
twenty Russian vessels had already succeeded in escaping from Svea- 
borg, and that, in all probability, they would be able to reach Cronstadt. 
The fact of the British squadron having first proceeded towards San 
Island (Sand6), not far from the northern extremity of the island of 
Gothland, instead of sailing direct from Elgsnabben to the Gulf of 
Finland, excited much speculation. 

During the fortnight the British squadron lay at Elgsnabben Bay, it 
was visited not enly by the inhabitants of the neighbouring islands, Uté, 
Orn, and Dalaré, but also of the somewhat distant coasts of Oster- 
haninge, Westerhaninge, and Osmo. 

The two vessels that remained in Elgsnabben, after the departure of 
Sir Charles Napier, were the Prince Regent and the Monarch, which, to 
the very last, were visited by numbers of persons. The latter left the 
bay on the afternoon of the 7th, and the former on the next morning; 
numerous spectators in small boats, and on the neighbouring islands, 
giving the Prince Regent a friendly farewell. The noble bay in which in 
former times the rival fleets of the Scandinavian States and of Lubeck 
more than once assembled, is now deserted; and the only vestige—so to 
write—of the British fleet is young Freeland’s grave in the fir-decked 
churchyard of Musko. (The funeral was engraved in the ILLUSTRATED 
Lonpon News of last Saturday.) 
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THE GOVERNMENT, &c., OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 
(Continued from page 519.) 


statement of all their intentions is required, together with a description 
of the route they intend to take, and a list of the places in which they 
intend to reside. 

The nobility are the principal manufacturers of Russia, or rather 
owners of factories; for the whole control and management of them are 
confided to foreigners—principally Englishmen. The principal produce 
of these factories are hemp, flax, and tallow, which are shipped to 
different parts of the Continent, and to England. It is a matter for 
speculation whether the present war, cutting off, as it necessarily does» 
this source of profit from the Boyards, will not become so unpopular 
among them as to be a source of personal dangor to the Czar. 

The political decline of the Boyards began in the time of Peter the 
Great, whose national reforms they thwarted by every means in their 
power Perceiving that he could not curb this headstreng nobility, and 
finding that the axe and the sabre only tended to make things worse, 
the Czar determined to form a new order of nobility from among the 
mags of the people. For this purpose he issued a Ukase, declaring that 
civil‘and military officials should thenceforth be placed on the same 
footing with respect to rank as the ancient lords of the Empire. To thig 
new aristocracy he gave the name of the Tchinn, or “ Betitled,” by 
which denomination they have ever since been distinguished. 

TuE TcHINN are estimated at 750,000, and are divided into fourteen 
classes. The first class is represented by one man—Marshal Paskiewitsch, 
Viceroy of Warsaw; the sec ond is composed of all admirals, generals, 
governors of provinces, marshals of the court, and councillors of the 
Senate; the third class, of the vice-admirals, grand equerries, and pro- 
cureurs of the Senate; the fourth class, of the chamberlains, rear- 
admirals, and mojor-generals; the fifth class comprises the post- 
captains, officers, clerks, and officials of the Imperial stable. The 
remainder are composed of the Czar’s valets, servants, and the minor 
efficials and supernumeraries of the public offices. This aristocracy, 
after continued broils with the feudal lords, who at first considered their 
institution as a mere whim of the Czar, have at length gained the 
supremacy, and only wait a favourable opportunity—according to the 
accounts given of them by De Lagny and others—to upset the existing 
state of things, and seize the property of the Boyards, which they have 
long conveted. 

The Tchinn, as well as the Boyards, have the privilege of trial in a 
court of law in all cases of offence, and are not, like the bulk of the 
people, under the immediate orders of the police. To prevent mistake. 
every member of the nobility is compelled to inscribe the number of his 
class upon his front door; and any civil functionary found molesting 
the inhabitants of any house so distinguished are liable to punishment: 
The inadvertence of the Czar Peter in so lavishly scattering the badges 
of nobility among the people, and the too great eagerness with which 
his successors have followed his example, are every day becoming more 
apparent. An influential body of needy employés has been puffed up 
into arrogance which, it is to be expected, will one day explode in 
revolution. The Tchinn hold in their hands the keys of life and death ; 
before their secret tribunals the fate of the Czars has been more than 
once decided, the length of their lives prescribed, and the day of their 
death fixed. For nine entire years—from 1839 to 1847—did these secret 
societies meet to pronounce the doom of the Emperor Nicholas, and 
that, too, when his death was not urgent; and now, when he stands not 
only in the way of their ambition, but between them and their very 
bread, it is not likely that the Tchinn have forgotten their old tribunals, 


THE SERFS. 


The words slave and negro have been so often coupled together that 
they have almost become synonymous; and when the great question of 
slayery is mooted, the mind instinctively turns to the United States 
of America. But we need not go so far; for in the north of the most 
civilised portion of the old world is a whole nation of slaves. The soil, 
together with the human beings that live thereon, is split up into 
hereditary estates, divided among some fifty or sixty thousand nobl¢ 
families. The Russian peasant has no property of his own: his wife, 
children, his furniture, his implements of husbandry, are his master’s- 
Even his limbs are nothis own, for all that he has belongs as much to his 
proprietor as the wool, offspring, and flesh of a sheep in England belongs to 
the farmer or the butcher. He is looked upon in all respectsas a “ chattel.” 
His master may ill-use him as much as he pleases. There is a par_ 
ticular ukase which expressly forbids the serf from bringing up com. 
plaints before a court of law against his owner, such offence being 
punishable with the utmost severity. The average value of a serf is 100 
roubles. The slaves of Russia are bought and sold by private contract, 
and families can be disposed of in separate instalments, if need be. 
Serfs are often given as birthday presents, and cases have been known 
in which they have been put up as stakes at gambling tables, 

Hundreds of serfs (says Captain Jesse) are taken from the east and 

central parts of Russia and sent to the Crimea, and there let out on 
hire for the benefit of their proprietors, as they have been to the con- 
tractors of the railways madein Russia, who agreed to pay, independently 
of the monthly stipend, seven hundred roubles a head for those who died 
—about the value of a horse. Though in an indirect manner, I have 
known them sold in the streets and market-place of Kief. The men only 
are reckoned as souls—if young and healthy, they usually sell for a 
thousand roubles a head; a woman, that is no soul, fetches only five 
hundred. 
A serf may receive his liberty by rendering peculiar cervice to the State— 
such as denouncing conspirators or persons attempting the life of the 
Czar, and, once having received his freedom, he is nominally free for life . 
Nevertheless he can, at a moment’s notice, be forced to enlist as a 
common soldier, and thereby enter another state of thraldom even 
worse than that from which he is emancipated. If a Boyard be un- 
able to pay his debts, his peasants are compelled to do so to the last 
farthing of their means; and if a slave be killed by one of his fellows, 
the owner of the murdered man receives compensation in money from 
the owner of the murderer—which money is generally raised from 
among those that witnessed the quarrel. 

The peasant has no private interest in the cultivation of the soil. The 
opinion generally expressed that the indolence and ignorance of the 
peasantry are solely attributable to their state of serfdom,is supported 
by the fact that in Orenburg, where there are great numbers of eman- 
cipated slaves, not only agricultural, but every other industrial depart- 
ment of the public service, flourishes to an extent hitherto unprece. 
dented in the annals of the country. M. Togoborski, in his “ Etudes 
sur les forces productives de la Russie,” rejects the idea that slavery is 
the cause of the bad state of Russian agriculture, and observes that 
the emancipated serfs of the Czar, amounting to more than half the 
entire serf population, do not work a bit better than the rest. But 
Golovin at once defeats this argument by proving that the serfs of the 
Czar are not free, unless it be a proof of freedom to be compelled to 
pay 600 roubles for the bare privilege of becoming a citizen, a tax which 
will probably swallow up all their gains. “ Properly epeaking,” ob- 
serves Golovin, “there are only 72,000 free peasants in Russia.” 

The serfs have the privilege of working three days of the week 
on their own account on the paymentof a certain tax. This tax is 
called “ abrock” (sometimes spelt obrok), and is enforced by greedy 
agents, who have been known to squeeze the last copek from their 
tenants, in order that some spoil may remain in their own hands. Nor 
do the extortions of the serf-owners end here. The serf cannot even 
marry without be'ng subject to a heavy tax. He is, howe ver, if too 
poor to pay prompt cash, allowed the privilege of taking a wife for a 
lease of five years at fifty roubles a year, as one rents a house. 


Some writers couple the nobles and serfs together in their accounts of 
the population, disregarding for the time the small intermediate com- 
mercial or middle classes. But the nobles and serfs—the highest and 
lowest classes in the empire, and, as one would suppose, the most distant 
from each other—are in reality in close approximation; and the cace of 
a noble being summarily degraded to the rank of a serf, and of a peasant 
being raised to the rank of the Tchinn, is of so frequent an occurrence 
as to place many families of the Tchinn in near relationship to the most 
despised of the serfs. It is related of the Empress Catherine II. that in 
a sudden fit of enthusiasm, or, as her friends say, of condolence with the 
miseries of the serfs, she, with one dash of her pen erased the word 
“serf” from the Russian dictionary. It was, however, only the word 
which displeased her, for, as we read in the annals of her reign, not only 
did the serfs suffer more during her administration than in any other 
time, but the free peasants of “ Little Russia” were by her command 
reduced to the most abject slavery. 

The Russian serf, both in the tewns and inthe provinces, 13 a wretched 
and degraded being. Not only is no attention paid to his intellectual 
and moral culture, but education is prohibited him by the law. His 
frightful depravity is a cause of anxiety to no one, and his non- 
observance of the decencies of life is looked upon, not as a reason for 
furnishing him with instruction, but as a manifestation of the natural 
state of his mind, to attempt to purify which would be as ridiculous as to 
attempt to “ wash a blackamoor white.” The serf is rendered indolent by 
ill usage. All the good qualities that may have been inherent in his 
race have been blunted by long subjection to tyranny. His principal 
characteristic is apathy. He has no strong desire for anything, not even 
for liberty, which one would imagine to be the summit of a slave's 
ambition. 

The number of serfs in Russia is estimated by Ivan Golovin at 
24,000,000; but Krusenstern, who, from his well-known partiality to 
Russia, is not likely to exaggerate, gives that number to the Czar 
alone, and estimates the total serf-population at not less than 
42,000,000. Some of these, and particularly those belonging to the 
Czar, are better treated than the rest, and enjoy certain privileges 
which render them, if not actually free, at least sufficiently so to enable 
them to provide a comfortable subsistence for themselves and families» 
and in some few instances to amass wealth. Next to the Czar, the 
principal serf proprietor is Count Cherémetieff, whom we have already 
mentioned as possessing 100,000. Many of these live in the towns, 
driving about in their carriages, and giving splendid banquets. But the 
knowledge that they are, after all, only slaves, is like “a worm i’the 
bud” of their prosperity ; and cases are known ef many wealthy serfs 
who would sacrifice haif their fortune to purchase the name of “‘ free. 
man.” Count Cherémetieff, however, turns a deaf ear to such entreaties; 
and the richer the serf, the greater the desire of the boyard to retain 
him ; for there is nothing which is 60 flattering to the pride of a great 

noble as the cengciousness that these rich tradesmen hold their vaunted 
position only by his suffrage. 

When Count Kharkoff (says Captain Jesse) gives {large parties, he 
takes pleasure in making the wealthiest of his serfs put on his liveries 
and wait at table. One of them, a clever watchmaker, offered him a 
large sum for his emancipation, but his request was refused, and the 


Count’s answer was, ‘‘ No; pay me five hundred roubles a year, and I 
will not exercise my power, but I will never part with it.” 


THE ARMY. 

The Russian Army is composed of four principal divisions—the Im. 
perial Guard, the Army in Active Service, the Military Colonies, andthe 
Cossacks. The Imperial Guard, as we learn from the ‘ Almanach de 
Gotha,” consists of 486,000 men, with 996 pieces of cannon; the Army 
in Active Service, 288,000; the Military Colonies, or regular troops sta- 
tioned at the Caucasus, Finland, Orenburg, and Siberia, together with 
the battalions of the Line and the Guards of the Interior, about 198,000; 
and the Cossacks, viz., the Cossacks of the Don, of Azof, of the Danube, 
of the Black Sea, of the Caucasus, of the Oural, of Orenburg, of Siberia, 
of the frontiers of China, and of Astrakan, about 136,000, with 224 
pieces of artillery. There are, besides these, the Reserves, divided into 
two regiments, and censisting of upwards of 200,000 men, and the Re~ 
serve Veterans and Invalids, amounting to upwards of 100,000. 

These statistical estimates with respect to the Russian army are the 
very lowest that have been formed, and a yield total of upwards of 
a million of soldiers. Counting all the recent levies made by the 
Czar, the Russian soldiery must greatly exceed that number. The 
threat of the Emperor .Nicholas, that if,in his war with Europe, 
one million of soldiers were not sufficient, he could raise two, or 
three, or even four millions, was an empty boast; for it is well 
known that he cannot even provide his regular troops with the com- 
mon necessaries and decencies of life. Russian military statistics 
are of little value. On paper they have an imposing appearance» 
for there each cipher stands for a soldier; but, on the field, 4 
person accustomed to the sight of English and French troops’ 
will behold, not soldiers, but motley mobs, half naked and half starved. 
The miserable condition of the Russian army is attributable to several 
causes, and, among others, to the universal system of corruption which 
pervades every part of the public service. The different grades of the 
army are almost exclusively filled up by needy members of the Tchinn, 
Their pay being scanty (a Colonel receiviag £32 a year, and a Captain 
£12), they have recourse to wholesale and open plunder, which often 
brings them in as much as from three to four thousand pounds per 
annum. The funds for the maintenance of each regiment are placed in 
the possession of its commanding officers, who have thus no difficulty in 
carrying out their dishonest designs. Cases have been known of officers 
receiving and appropriating to themselves the pay of men who have died 
in battle, or disease, or who have never existed at all except on paper; 
of sending the horees of their regiments to grass, and retaining the 
forage money ; and of stinting the troops of food and clothing, or buying 
unwholesome supplies at low prices, and pocketing the difference. 
Whole regiments have frequently fallen a prey to disease and death in 
coneequence ; and thus have the chances of war been turned against the 
Czar, and the victory of his opponents secured by his own Generals+ 
Bad roads, unwholesome or scanty food, tattered and insuflicient clothes, 
all teil in time of war, and disease and starvation often cut down the 
the troops before they reach the scene of action. 

It frequently happens that the men must be lashed with the knout 
before they will do their duty ; and all the zeal they show when they are 
roused is only terror, at the best, and all their bravery is but cowardice of 
the dirtiest dye; for not the prizes of an honourable ambition, not the 
thought of freedom, and the desire of doing well, nerve their arms inthe 
hour of need ; but they face the foe from fear of the knout at their backs. 
These remarks do not apply, however, to the Imperial Guard, who are 
better drilled, better paid, and better accoutred than the other divisions 
of the Russian army, and commanded by officers sprung from the higher 
order of nobility, whom the Government compels to defray all the 
expenses of mounting the cavalry corps from their own private ex- 
chequers. as 

The pay of a Russian soldier is eight roubles a year. Ifhe be married, 
he receives a trifling sum in addition, together with an additional half- 
pound of coarse wheat flour, and quarters in the barracks. The State 
likewise allows a portion of flour to each male child, but nothing what- 
ever to the female children. The allowances set apart for each soldicr 
are so insufficient, independently of the roguery practised upon them 
by their rapacious paymasters, that the soldiers, when not in active 
service, are constantly compelled to gain their livelihood by letting 
themselves out at so much per day to any one that is in want of hands. 
The Russian army is kept up by conscription, the duties of which de- 
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volve upon the feudal nobility,each of whom must farnish a certain 
number of soldiers from his estates, 
asa soldier is from twenty to twenty-five, in ordinary cases. Every 
estate of five hakens has aright toretain four of its liable peasants, on 
the payment by the Boyard of 1000 roubles in cash, or 100 roubles a 
year for fifteen years. 
to arms, but the father of three or more children is exempt. Noman 
is too vile to be a soldier, in Russia; drunkards, thieves, mendicants— 
all are enlisted indiscriminately, because no inquiries are made as 
to previous character and pursuits, so they be hale in body. 
are the men to whom the Czar looks for aid in the day ef peril. 


The age of liability to be drawn 


The father of a family of two is liable to be called 


Such 


THE NAVY. 
Russia had no navy before the time of Peter the Great; and, even 


at his death, what it had consisted only of a few light craft, unworthy 
the name of ships. 
example of her illustrious ancestor; but it is chiefly to the Emperor 
Nicholas that Russia owes her navy. The Russian navy consists of 
three fleets, called the Blue, the Red, and the White, which are re- 
spectively stationed at Sebastopol, Kronstadt, and Archangel. 
fleet in the Baltic (according to the ‘‘ Almanach de Gotha”) is composed 
of 1 ship of 120 guns, 3 of 110, 15 of 84, 12 of 74, 30 of from 60 to 74, 
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20 steam-boats, and several corvettes and brigs. The fleet in the Black 
Sea is composed of 3 ships of-the-line of 120 guns, 3 of 110, 7 of 74, 
8 frigates of 60, 10 of 44, 25 steam-boats, and corvettes and brigs. This 
yields a total of 137 vessels, manned by 50,000 seamen; with 63 
admirals, 72 captains of first rank, 80 of second, and 211 lieutenants. 
The Ruesian navy is estimated by M. de Lagny at 240 vessels, with 9000 
gune, and 80,000 seamen. The following extrac: from an excellent 
article in Wraser’s Magazine for May, 1854, throws considerable light on 
the real state of the Russian Navy:— 

The Baltic fleet—or, as the sailors of the Black Sea contemptuously 
call it, la flotte de la mer douce—is, to a very considerable extent, a paper 
institution. I¥s numerical force is theoretically fixed at twenty-seven 
sail of the line, nine frigates, nine steamers, nine brigs and corvettes, 
with a certain allowance of tugs and tenders. For Russian ships—in 
obedience to some mysterious law like that which regulates the develop- 
ment of the flowering organs of endogenous plants—arrange themselves 
according to multiples of the number three. What, then, must be the 
feelings cf the Grand Duke Constantine, Lord High Admiral of All the 
Russias, when that eminent navigator reflects that the squadron at Hel- 
singfors is not capable of exact ternary subdivision? We must at once 
confess our inability to understand this perpetual recurrence of the num- 
ber three; but then there are many other things connected with the 
Muscovite navy which are equally incomprehensible. Why, e.g., are 
ships commanded by a general? why do naval officers of a certain rank 
wear spurs? why does a ship firing ninety-eight shots at a mark 30 feet 
long by 20, only hit twelve times? 

It must be stated that nearly all of the seamen are pressed from 
among the inhabitants of the very centre of the empire, who abhor the 
name of the sea, and are far the most utterly unfit for the service, 
Even the knout fails to make seamen of them. The Czar’s much- 
vaunted naval preparatory schools have not yet provided him with an 
officer of any great ability, or one whom he could trust to fill any im- 
portant post. His best admirals and sailors are Finlanders and others 
who have voluntarily entered his service. 

The wages of the seamen is very low (about sixty roubles a year); so 
that they, like all other employes, have recourse to eheating the Govern- 
ment, and plundering the eupplies, in order to increase their miserable 
allowance. The seamen, when in harbour, are, like the soldiers, often 
compelled to sustain themselves by doing the work of artisans, instead of 
attending to the business of their ships. This state of affairs is, of 
course, highly detrimental to the prosperity of the Russian navy. 

As an instance of the general unfitness of Russian seamen for gea- 
service, Mr. Oliphant states :— 

It is hardly natural to expect that men whose maritime experience has, 
perhaps, never extended beyond the Bosphorus, should be as good sailors 
as those who have gone round the Horn once for every year of their lives, 
The sesmen reared in such a nureery as our mercantile marine affords, 
must ever be a very different stamp of men from those reared in the 
dockyard of Sebastopol. It is said that when, upon a few occasions, 
the ‘Russian fleet in the black Sea encountered a gale of wind, the 
greater part of the officers and men were always sea-sick. It is certain 
that they have sometimes been unable to tell whereabouts they were in 
their extensive cruising ground, and once between Sebastopol and 
Odessa, it is currently reported that the Admiral was so utterly at a loss, 
that the Flag- Lieutenant, observing a village on shore, proposed to land 
and ask the way. 


Another weighty argument to be put in the balance against the state- 


’ ment of Russian naval statistics, is the bad quality of the wood em- 


ployed—principally unseasoned fir or soft oak— which seldom lasts longer 
than six or seven years, owing to the ravages of a worm indigenous to 
the southern waters, and the venality of the Russian shipwrights— 
more disastrous than the ravages of any worm—who “get up” naval 
craft in a slop style, although paid the highest prices for their work. 

The Russian fleet, in the Baltic, is described as a miserable scarecrow, 
stationed at the mouths of rivers, and before forts, to terrify the enemy 
by its magnitude and showy appearance. But, like a real scarecrow, its 
chief merit is in remaining stationary. Weather-beaten tubs, floating 
hospitals, wrecks, and hulls crumbling “ piecemeal” into the water, are 
all decked out in white canvas on a review day, and entered into the 
navy-list as men-of-war ready for active service. 

“Tf,” says Mr. Oliphant, “in estimating the strength of the Russian 
navy, we deduct the ships which, for all practical purposes, are unsea- 
worthy, it will appear that the Black Sea fleet—that standing bugbear 
of the unfortunate Porte—will dwindle into a force more in proportion to 
its limited ephere of action.” 


THE CLERGY. 


The Clergy are divided into two classes, viz., the Regular and the Secu- 
lar, and are subject to three controling powers, exclusive of the Czar— 
the Synod, the Consistory, and the Prastinie or Goubernium The prin- 
cipal of these is the Synod, from whose body the Czar elects the Arch- 
bishops, Metropolitans, and Bishops. The members of the Consistory 
are chogen by the Bishop, who has the power to annul all their decisions. 
The Prastinie is composed of Archpriests and subordinates, and is go- 
verned by the Superior of the most important convent. In every town 
there is a Deputy of the Church, whose office it is to appear as counsel for 
ecclesiastics in courts of law. 

The Russian olergy are reported by all travellers to be quite as 
corrupt as any other class of individuals in the empire. They 
exercise no real authority in the State, and command little respect 
either from the nobles or the people ; for it needa no learning, no exa- 
mination, no character for morality and uprightness to become 
a priest—‘a good pair of lungs, a reverend beard, long hair, and a 
black gown, with a metal plate attached to the breast, are the only 
requisites for religious candidates!” The clergy, who in other countries 
are the mediators between God and man, and the fathers of the poor, 
are too often the perverters of the Bible, the oppressors of the op- 
pressed, and the enoouragers of drunkenness, and its attendant evil 
passions. This deplorable state of things is chiefly to be attributed 
to the desire of the Czar to keep the people in ignorance. It has 
long been the policy of the Government to have an ignorant and needy 
priesthood ; for it is evident that the admission of wise, learned, and 
benevolent men into the Church, would be the commencement of the 
education and advancement of the people, and the consequent downfal 
of the ultra-despotic power which at present overawes them, 

The principle of honour is not encouraged either by precept or ex- 
ample. The clergy are compelled by law to make known tothe authori- 
ties all plots confided to them in the confessional ; and it is to the dis. 
honesty of these mercenary confessore that the Government is indebted 
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for much important information. The ordinary members of the priest- 
hood are allowed to marry once, but the higher functionaries not at all. 
The clergy are not liable to the conscription, but they are subject to the 
knout like the rest of the people. 

They are described by Galovin, a native writer, as being for the 
moet part in utter destitution. “‘ Their pecuniary situation (observes 
that writer) is the disgrace of the Russian Church. The priests have 
no salaries, and their parishes have to maintain them. The rural priests 
receive an allotment of land, which they cultivate themselves as well as 
theycan. Very few landowners pay them a fixed sum. In the towns 
they collect what they can from the contributions of the pious, and the 
dues for the performance of the various holy offices—a state of things 
which, as may be readily imagined, gives rise to all sorts of mendicity, 
extortion, and petty cheating.” Many of these priests cannot afford 
themselves shoes for every-day wear; and yet, judging from the im- 
menge revenues paid by the Church into the State exchequer, one would 
imagine that the clergy had a considerable portion of superfluous wealth- 
The unjust appropriation of Church dues for State emergencies is one of 
the principal causes of the poverty, aud consequent depravity, of the 
clergy. 

The priests draw a means of subsistence from the sale of certain holy 
pictures called “ Bogs,” of which they havea monopoly. These consist 
chiefly of representations of Jesus and the Virgin Mary, and are held 
forth as preventives against malaria, charms against evil spirits, &o. 
Some of these are considered to be more precious than others,on account 
of the miracies they are alleged to have performed, and are hired out 
for large sume. The pictures in most repute are, as we learn from M. 
de Lagny, “ The Virgin with Three Hands,” “ The Virgin of Vladimir,” 
and “The Bleeding Virgin,” which pictures are believed to have been 
painted by the Holy Ghost himself. If the paint gets rubbed off the 
cheeks of one of these holy faces, the picture increases in value; for this 
is considered a sure sign that the saint is moved by the prayers 
of his devotees. The trade in relics is also very remunerative; the 
great toe of a dead peron, an old rag, or a lock of hair, are as 
good as bank-notes in the hands of the clergy, who can at any 
time convert them into hard cash. There is a case on record relating to 
the discovery of an old tombstone, bearing the name of a“ holy man,” 

“which the priests exhibited before dense crowds of awe-struck fanatics, 
The blind repaired thither to purchase grains of the stone-dust to throw 
into their afflicted eyes ; anc old women rolled about in the mud in front 
of the relic “that their devils might be cast out.” 

“ Prayers for the Imperial Family,” says Golovin, “ occupy two-thirds 
of the time in the Russian Ritual; and though the statement may seem 
incredible, the priest, when he divides the bread, blesses the offering in 
feven yortions: the first of these is in honour of the Imperial Family ; 
Christ, the Virgin Mary, and the whole Hierarchy follow after. The 
idolatry of the Czar—and I do assert it unequivocably—is carried in 
Ruseia further than the worship of God!” 


THE MESTCHANE; OR, MIDDLE CLASS. 


The mestchané are the intermediate class between the nobles and the 
serfs, and are divided into two separate classes—the merchants and the 
tradesmen. The merchants, amongst whom are very few native Rui- 
sians, are among the most enlightened body of men in the empire, and, 
by subscribing for the opening of hospitals and benevolent institutions, 
often do a great deal towards alleviating the miseries of the many. The 
tradesmen, or retail dealers, are compelled by law to resid» in the towas, 
and are, like the serfs, subject to the conscription. 

Generally speaking, the native Russians make but indifferent mer- 
chants—all the principal manufactures of Russia being of foreign 
origin, and under the supervision of foreigners. The prohibitive policy 
of the Government is alone the cause of the inferiority of Russia as re- 
gards her commerce ; and what little external trade she has is princi- 
pally in the hands of Englishmen, Frenchmen, Germans, and Armenians. 


The only merchants (says Mr. Oliphant) who are able to engage directly 
in foreign commerce, are those belonging to the first or second guilds—the 
latter only to a limited extent. The duty for a licence, which confers this 
advantage, is so high, and the capital required by Government, before it 
can be obtained, is so great, that comparatively few are enabled to em- 
bark in the extensive transactions involved by foreign trade. So effectu- 
ally is this system calculated to prevent any addition to the Russian 
mercantile community, that, notwithstanding the Black Sea, trade so ex- 
tensively and so recently called into existence, there are only four more 
merchants in the first guild now than there were fifteen years ago; while, 
on the other hand, the number of peasants holding certificates, enabling 
them to trade within the empire, is increased by one-third, during the 
same time, thus showing that the commercial relations of the interior 
have improved by virtue of that foreign trade which has not benefited the 
merchants of a higher erder. At the same time it is evident that it is 
highly prejudicial to the true interests of commerce, that it should be 
so largely exercised by an ignorant and half-civilised peasantry, who 
= = y allowed certificates by the year, and are still in the condition 
of serfs. 


The inhabitants of the provinces are supplied with goods and provi- 
sions by means of fairs, which are held in all parts, and are chiefly fre- 
quented by traders and pedlars from the interior of Asia, and from 
China. Of these, the most celebrated is that of Nijni Novgorod, at 
the distance of about three days’ journey from Moscow. 


It would be hopeless (says Mr. Oliphant, with reference to the 
Fair of Nijni Novgorod) to attempt a description of the different 
merchants and shopkeepers, or to enumerate the variety of articles 
meee for sale. The Bukharians, Persians, and Georgians in- 
habit one quarter, which is likely to prove the most interesting to the 
stranger. it is a convenient pier red no less for the sight-seer than 
the merchant, that the fair is divided into quarters devoted to the sale of 
different merchandise. The Ketaiski Red, or Chinese division, is at once 
ee a by the rows of square leather boxes, which contain the 
tea. In the cutlers’ quarter I was a ime to find so great a preponde- 
rance of Russian ware. * * * * ‘Those articles of commerce to which 
most attention seemed directed, and which form the main features of the 
fair to the stranger’s eye, were teas and furs from the East, and cotton 
goods from the West. England eupplies the great quantity of indigo 
which is annually sold here, and used extensively as a dye throughout 
Russia. The Governor's house, to which is attached the po ffice, is a 
large well-built edifice; the whole of the lower story is devoted to com- 
mercial purposes, and forms an Eastern-looking bazaar, quite in keeping 
with the shawls and carpets here ly arranged for sale. Besides 
tea from China, the barges down the Kaura bi quantities of 
Siberian iron, furs, and skins, together with curious-looking wooden 
boxes, covered with uered tin, which seemed to be in great request; 
while madéer, hides, dried fruits, Caucasian wines and fish, are among a 
few of the articles which come from the countries bordering en the 
Caspian. It was an endless source of interest to us Westerns to explore 
the Eastern quarter; while no doubt our Western manufactures prove 
still more attractive to the Das, pag naiem 3 Khirghees, or half-tamed 
Tartars. All distinctions of are forgotten in that more engrossing 
pursuit which attracts people so many thousands of miles, and through 
80 many difficulties. 


Among the scanty middle-classes of Russia we should not omit to 
mention the Germans and the Jews. There are many German colonies 
in the southern provinces who {enjoy a degree of freedom that makes 
them prosperous, whether as merchants or cultivators of the soil. It 
is to be regretted that so intelligent a traveller as Mr. Oliphant was 
prevented by accidental circumstances from visiting these colonies, be- 
tween Saratow and Sarepta, and favouring the world with the result of 
his experience concerning them. The chief Jewish colony is that of 
the Karaites, at Tchoufut Kalé, Mr. Oliphant says of it :-— 


As almost all the Karaites are engaged in trade or manufacture, and as 
they observe the most scrupulous honesty in their dealings, it has naturally 
followed that they are a La on, a and thriving community; while, as if 
an exception had been made in favour of this portion of that interes 
| hee whose age (2 destiny has been so wonderfully accomplished, 

robably the only settlement exclusively Jewish which still exists is the 
‘ertress of Tchoufut Kalé—a pit which God seems to have provided for 
those only who worship Him y in the manner of their fathers. The 
population of Tchoufut Kalé has, however, dwindled down to a very 
small remnant since trade has increased, and additional facilities have 
been afforded for settling in more convenient positions than upon the 


summit of one of the highest crags in the Crimea. The population of the 
seaport of Eupatoria is compesed mainly of Karaites, nearly two thousand 
of whom are now resident there, and some of them are wealthy merchants, 


THE KNOUT. 


The principal means by which the Czar governs his people is the 
knout. An invention more diabolical, or a mode of punishment more 
barbarous in its cruelty, was never heard of, or even imagined, among 
savages and cannibals. 

The knout consists of a thong of leather, about five yards in length and 
an inch in breadth, having a wooden handle at one extremity, and 
verging in a point towards the other. The following description, from 
the “ Knout and the Russians,” will give the reader a good idea of what 
the knout really is :— 


Conceive, reader, a robust man, full of life and health. This man is 
condemned to receive fifty or a hundred blows of the knout. He is con- 
ducted, half naked, tothe place chosen for this kind of execution. All 
that he has on is a pair of simple linen drawers round his extremities. 
His hands are bound together, witn the palms laid flat against one 
another, and the cords are breaking his wrists; but no one pays the 
slightest attention to that. He is laid flat upon his belly, on a frame 
inclined diagonally, and at the extremities of whieh are fixed iron rings ; 
his hands are fastened to one end of the frame, and his feet to the other; 
he is then stretched in such a manner that he cannot make a single 
movement, just as an eelskin is stretched in order to dry. This act of 
stretching the victim causes his tones to crack, and dislocates them—but 
what does that matter? In avery little time his bones will crack and be 
dislocated in a very different manner. At the distance of five-and-twenty 
paces stands another man: it isthe executioner. He is dressed in black 
velvet trousers, stuffed into his boots, and a coloured cotton shirt, 
buttoning at the, side. His sleeves are tucked up, so that 
ane may thw or embarrass him in his movements. With 
both hands he grasps the instrument of punishment—a knout. 
‘The signal 1s given: no one ever takes the trouble to read the sentence. 
‘The executioner advances a few steps, with his body bent, holding the 
knout in both hands, while the long thong drags along the ground between 
his legs. On coming to about three or four paces from the prisoner, he 
raises, by a vigorous movement, the knout towards the top of his head, 
and then instantly draws it down with rapidity towards his knees. The 
thong flies and whistles through the air, and, descending on the body of 
the victim, twines round it like a hoop of iron. In spite of his state of 
tension, the poor wretch bounds as if he were submitted to the powerful 
grasp of galvanism. The executioner retraces his steps and repeats the 
py toca as many times as there are blows to be inflicted. hen the 
thong envelopes the body with its edges, the flesh and muscles are 
literally cut into strips, as if with a razor ; but when it fails flat, then the 
bones crack. The flesh, in that case, is not cut, but crushed and ground, 
and the blood spurts out in all directions. The sufferer becomes green 
and blue, like a body in a state of decomposition. He is removed to the 
hospital, where every care is taken of him, and is afterwards sent to 
Siberia, where he disappears for ever in the bowels of the earth. 


Such are the everyday experiences of Russia; such are the scenes 
to which the Czars inure their people, in order that they may 
know that they are slaves, and that their wretched bodies are the ab. 
solute property of the Emperor, to scourge and torture at his will. 

There are other modes of punishment in Russia, of which it will be as 
well to make mention, such as impalement, and the rod—which last is 
inflicted by an entire regiment of coldiers, and commonly known by the 
name of running the gauntlet. 

We cannot do better than quote the following instance of Russian 
“ caning” from M. de Lagny’s excellent book, and of which that writer 
was an eye-witness :— 


The culprit was condemned to six thousand strokes of rods; and, 
twenty-four hours after, six thousand men, ranged in two = lines, 
in a plain without the city, awaited, armed with small sticks of green 
wood, about the size of the little finger, for the hour of execution. The 
condemned was conducted in a cart, escorted by some men. No priest had 
attended him. He was bound, and dressed in a pair of drawers, wound 
round and below his hips, and fastened by a string. The rest of his body 
was naked, and only covered by a soldier's cloak, which they had thrown 
over his shoulders. They made him get out, and fastened his two hands 
tightly to the mouths of two muskets, crossed to the heights of the 
bayonets with which they were armed. In this situation, the hands 
resting on the barrel, and the points of the bayonet upon the breast of the 
criminal, a rolling of drums was heard; immediately all the officers 
entered their ranks, and two sub-oflicers came to take the muskets, which 
they constantly held in the same manner as a soldier who goes backwards 
bone the bayonet before him. Here, again, admire the barbarity—the 
refined intelligence of this people! ‘The man, at a given signal, 
must advance with slow steps between the two ranks of soldiers, 
who, each one in his turn, must strike him vigorously on the loins. 
Pain might suggest to us the idea of passing as quickly as possible 
through the midst of this hedge of executioners, to avoid the number and 
violence of the blows, which cut the flesh from him. But he has reckoned 
without considering Russian justice; the two sub-oflicers step back, step 
by step, slowly, to give each one time to accomplish his mission: they 
retain or repulse the wretched being by thrusting the point of the 
bayonet into his breast. Each stroke must cut open the flesh, and make 
the blood gush. There is no pity. Each man must do his duty. The 
Murcovite soldier is a machine, who must have no feeling ; and woe be to 
his own shoulders if he shows any hesitation; forthwith he will receive 
from twenty-five to one hundred biows at the will of the general who has 
the honour of commanding those 6000 executioners. The Russian Govern- 
ment is scrupulous in the smallest details; it lays stress on everything 
being carried into effect. But with such men you run no risk. Thus they 
psd regard to a man who is being executed as they would at a 
review. 

The sufferer advances to the nine hundredth stroke of the rods. He 
has not uttered a cry or a single complaint—a convulsive trembling alone, 
from time to time, announces his agony. The foam now begins to flow 
from his mouth, and the blood from his nose. After fourteen hundred 
strokes, the face, which for a long time had turned blue, becomes at once 


| green. The eyes are haggard, they almost start from their sockets, from 


which flow large bloody tears, which wrinkle his face. He was panting — 
he sank down. The officer who had accompanied me opened the ranks 
forme, and I approached the body. The skin was literally ripped up ; 
it had, F ohineied speaking, disappeared. The flesh was chopped—aimost 
reduced to a hash. Strips hung down over the flanks like so many thongs; 
other strips of flesh remained attached and glued to the bayonets of the 
executioners. The muscles were torn. No human tongue could describe 
this spectacle. The commander ordered the cart to approach which had 
brought the condemned. They placed him in it, lying on his stomach ; 
and, although he had fori lost consciousness, they continued the punish- 
ment on the mangled body till the surgeon commissioned by the fone 
ment, and who had also followed step by step the execution, gave orders 
to suspend it, which did not happen till the sufferer was ready to expire. 
At this moment, two thousand six hundred and nineteen strokes had re- 
duced the body to a hash! 

To strike a dead body in Russia is not cruel enough; it would not 
ag the slaves with sufficient terror. The man must live to submit 
to his sentence. 

They carried the miserable man to the hospital, where, according to 
custom, he was put into a bath saturated with salt, then treated with the 
greatest solicitude till he is quite cured, in order that he may suffer the 
entire sentence. The penal laws of Russia always and every where pre- 
sent the most atrocious barbarity. It was seven months before this 
wretched man was cured and his health re-established; at the end of 
that time he was solemnly conducted to the same place of execution and 
suffered the appointed six thousand strokes. He died at the commence- 
ment of this second execution. 


Nor is this all. It does not even require that a man be guilty of any 
crime to deserve the lashes of the knout or the cane. The police strike 
at pleasure without alleging any cause for their corduct, and if the 
sufferer utter a word of complaint, he will only recsive redoubled blows. 
It must be stated, however, that the serfs have become so inured to cor- 
poral punishment, that this course of discipline is treated as a mere 
matter of course—or as an essential function and prerogative of the 
Government. 


A Beneat Universiry.—A very great scheme is announced in 
the Bengal Hurkaru, received by the last Overland Mail. This is the esta- 
blishment of a ggg College in Calcutta, which will in reality be a 
Bengal University. Pupils from all the Government schools throughout 
Bengal are to be admissible, and it is proposed to grant degrees—or rather 
Peron an ie anit to our University degrees at Oxford and Cambridge. 
‘The idea of this University was Peper suggested by Lord Dalhousie, and 
it has been filled in, snd modelled into shape by Mr. John Peter Grant, 
and Dr. Mouat, the Secretary to the Council of Education. The Govern- 
ment has sent home the scheme to the Court of Directors; and it is under- 
stood that it is accompanied by a minute from the Governor General 
giving it his cordial approval, and advising the Court at once to adopt it. 

College is proposed to be built, to cost about £60,000, and a staff of pro- 
fessors, &c., is alse proposed to be organised, which will cost about £10,000 
per annum. 


SEBASTOPOL AND ITS FORTIFICATIONS. 


THE position of this great Russian naval port in the Black Sea, which 
has just been attacked by the combined French and English fleets, is 
almost central—O dessa, the Sulineh mouth of the Danube, the northern 
point of the Circassian coast, and Sinope, are, each in a right line, 
nearly equi-distant from it 200 miles; while Varna and the Bosphorus 
are upwards of 300 miles. It is the principal source of the Czar'’s ag- 
gressive power in the south, ite great strength rendering it proof against 
any sudden attack; while ite commanding position enables it to send 
forth, as in the case of Sinope, a fleet at any moment to attack any un- 
guarded point along the whole of the coast line of the Black Sea. It is 
evident, therefore, that Sebastopol must be either strictly and securely 
blockaded, or the fleet within its harbours destroyed. Its destruction 
would be one of the heaviest blows that could be dealt to Russia, as 
large quantities of military stores are collected there ; and also the whole 
of the Black Sea fleet, which, with the public works and docks, cannot 
be valued at less than £20,000,000—the fortifications alone cost 
£7,000,000. 

The Russians consider the fortifications of Sebastopol as a model of 
art and strength. A distinguished French engineer, M. Hommaire, who 
spent some years in Russia, in the employment of the Russian Govera- 
ment, gives a very different account. He mentions that in 1831, when 
the July revolution was threatening to upset the whole status que of 
Europe, a London journal stated in an article on the Black Sea and 
Southern Russia, that nothing would be easier than for a few well-ap- 
pointed vessels to set fire to the Imperial fleet in the port of Sebastopol. 
The article alarmed the Emperor’s Council to the highest degree, and 
orders were immediately issued for the construction of immense defen- 
sive works. Four new forts were constructed, making a total of eleven 
batteries. M. Hommaire thus describes the fortifications :— 


These four forts, consisting each of three tiers of batteries, and each 
mounting 250 to 300 pieces of cannon, constitute the chief defence: of the 
place, and appear at first sight truly formidable. But here again the 
reality does not correspond with the outer appearance; and we are of 
opinion that all these costly batteries are more fitted to astonish the 
vulgar in time of peace, than to awe the enemy in war. The internal 
arrangement struck us as at variance with all the rules of mili- 
tary architecture—each story consists of a suite of rooms, open- 
ing one upon the other, and communicating, by a small door, with 
an outer gallery that runs the whole length of the building. All 
the rooms in which the guns are worked are so narrow, and the ventila- 
tion so ill-contrived, that we are warranted, by our owa observation, in 
asserting that a few discharges would make it extremely difficult for the 
artillerymen todo their duty. But a still more serious defect than those 
we have named, and one which endangers the whole existence of the 
works, consists in the general system adopted for their constraction. 
Here the improvidence of the Government has been quite as great as with 
respect to the dock-basins; for the Imperial engineers have theught proper 
to employ small pieces of coarse limestone in the masonry of three-storied 
batteries, mounting from 25@ to 390 guns. The works, too, have been con- 
structed with so little care, and the dimensions of the walls and arches 
are so insufficient, that it is easy to see at a glance that all these batteri-s 
must inevitably be shaken to pieces whenever their numerous artiliery 
shall be brought into play. he trials that have been made in Fort 
Constantine have already demonstrated the correctness of this opinion, 
wide rents having been there occasioned in the walls by the few discharges. 
Finally, ali the forts labour under the disadvantage of being 
utterly defenceless on the land side. Thinking only of attacks “4 
sea, the Government has quite overlooked the great facility with which 
an enemy may land on any part of the coast of the Chersoneze. So, 
beside that the batteries are totally destitute of artillery and ditches on 
the land side, the town itself is open on all points, and is not defended by 
a single redoubt. We know not what works have been planned or executed 
since 1841, but at the period of our visit a force of some thousand mea, 
aided by a maritime demonstration, would have had no sort of difficulty 
in forcing their way into the interior of the place, and setting fire to the 
fleet and arsenals. Like everything else in Russia, the ships of war look 
very imposing at first sight, but will not bear a close scrutiny. From the 
venality of the administrative departments, it is easy to conceive the 
malversations that must abound in the naval arsenals. In vain may the 
Government lavish its money, and order the purchase of the needful ma- 
terials; its intentions are sure to be baflled by the corruption and rapacity 
of its servants. The vessels are generally built of worthless materials, 
and there is no kind of peculation but is practised in their con- 
struction. A single cruise has veen enough to make some of tuen 
unserviceable. 


The Russian topographer, Vsevolojsky, says :— 


The town stands on a chalky stratum, which rises from the height of 
thirty feet at the extremity of the point to an elevation of 190 feet above 
the sea in the upper part. This elevation, with the steep coast opposite, 
which also consists of a calcareous rock, perfectly defends the bay, which, 
from the summit of the heights, appears to lie at the bottom of a deep 
cavity; and, indeed, at a very short distance from the shore inland, it is 


impossible to perceive the tops of the highest masts. Near the 
extremity at the point of land stands the house built in 1737 
for the reception of the Empress Catherine Lf. Behiad are 


situate the Admiralty, the Arsenal, and the houses of the naval officials ; 
while higher up are the dwellings of the inhabicants of the town, tie 
market and the Greek Church ; besides which there is a Russian Courch 
for the use of thesailors belonging tothe Black Sea fleet. The se :men’s ho3- 
pital and barracks, and the magazines, are mostly situate on the other 
side of the harbour; and, together with the barracks of the garrison, 
built a short distance from the former, composea sort of suburb. The towa 
of Sebastopol itself is not much above a mile in length, and is nowere 
more than four hundred yards wide. The harbour, the most importaas 
feature in Sebastopol, has been compared tothat of Malta. The princi>al 
bay is about three miles and w half in length, with a width of three- 
quarters of a mile at the mouth, widening to nearly a mile, and then nir- 
rowing to 600 or 700 — at the head. The entrance of the harbour i3 
defended by strong batteries placed at the extremity of the two points of 
land that form the bay. Besides these there is another fronting the 
town, and two more on the double point on which the town stands, wita 
aredoubt higher up. About a mile from the north of the bay the grand 
port for vessels of war forms a sort of small arm, rurning in a south-west, 
direction. It is upwards of a mile and a half in length, with a width of 
400 yards at the entrance, and has a little narrow creek of about 600 yards 
in length, in which ships can be laid up in ordinary with perfect safety. 
On the other side of the town, in Artillery Bay, is a similar creek, used to 
careen vessels of war. 


Mr. Oliphant, who visited the Crimea in the autumn of 1852, gives an 
interesting account of the town and fortifications:— 


The population of Sebastopol, including military and marine, amounts 
to 40,000. The town is, in fact, an immense garrison, and looks imposing 
because so many of the buildings are barracks or Government olives. 
Still, I was much struck with che substantial appearance of many of the 
private houses ; and, indeed, the main street was handsomer than any [ had 
seen since leaving Moscow, while it owed its extreme cleanliness to iarge 

angs of military prisoners, who were employed in perpetually sweeping. 
New houses were springing up in every direction, Government works 
were still going forward vigorously, and Sebastopol bids fair to rank high 
among Russian cities. The magnificent arm of the sea upon whicl ic is 
situate, is an object —, the millions which have been lavished in ren- 
dering it a fitting receptacle for the Russian navy. 

AsI stood upon the handsome stairs that lead down to the water’s 
edge, I counted thirteen sail of the line anchored in the principal 
harbour. The newest of these, a noble three-decker, was lying Within 
pistol-shot of the quay. The average breadth of this inlet is 1000 
yards ; two creeks branch off from it, intersecting the town in a southerly 
direction, and containing steamers and smaller craft, besides a long 
row of hulks, which have been converted into magazines or prison- 


ships. 

Nothing can be more formidable than the appearance of Sebastopol from 
the seaward. Upon a future occasion we visited it in a steamer, and found 
that at one — we were commanded by 1200 pieces of artillery: forta- 
nately for a hostile fleet, we afterwards heard that these could no be dis 
charged without bringing down the rotten batteries upon which they are 
pi , and which are so badly constructed that they look as if they had 

en done by contract. Four of the forts consist of three tiers of batteries. 
We were, of course, unable to do more than take a very general survey of 
these celebrated fortitications, and therefore cannot voach for the trath of 
the assertion, that the rooms in which the guns are worked are so narrow 
and ill-ventilated, that the artillerymen would be inevitably stifled 
in the attempt to discharge their guns and their daty; but of one fret 
there was no doubt, that however well fortified may be the approaches ta 
Sebastopol by sea, there is nothing whatever to prevent any number of 
troops landing a few miles to the south of the town, in one of the six con- 
venient bays with which the coast, as far as Cape Kherson, is inder 
and marching down the main street (provided they were strong enough 
to defeat any military force that might be opposed to them in the open 
field), sack the town, and burn the fleet. 


In the batteries, a system of casemates, to the exclusion of every other 
principle, has been adopted, and their construction in this respeck 
renders them remarkable in the annals of fortification. The freestond 


of which they are built issoft; and, according to the statement of Captain 
Jeseo—whose work upon “ Russia and the War” contains some very 
interesting information on the subject, and who had extensive op- 
portunities of examining them—the strength of the masonry is very 
questionable. The counterforts are filled with rubble, and several of 
the keystones of the arches have certainly been shaken by the firing of 
gtlutes. The Alexander fort has only one tier of guns in casemates, the 
upper tier being en barbette; the work terminates in a circular tower, 
the rampart of which is about six feet thick, The apertures or port- 
holes of all the oasemates are small, so that there is no possi- 
bility of training the gune to the right or the left. Admiral 
Greig, who formerly commanded the Black Sea fleet, con- 
elders this of no consequence, as, from the great number of guns 
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employed, upwards of twelve hundred, there is no point in or near the 
ha-bvovr which does not lie under a cross fire of sixty pieces of the largest 
art ‘ry. The casemates are used as barracks, ten men occupying the 
space between each gun, and the general objection is that batteries on 
this principle are not capable of making a lengthened defence, as the 
smoke fills them rapidly, and so annoys the artillerymen that they can- 
not continue to work the guns, The Alexander battery is covered in 
the rear by the guns at the extremity of the wall of the town. This is 
the case with all the batteries; they give a mutual support to each 
other, which is the true spirit of fortification. Of course they are liable 
to attack from the land side, unles&, as the public have been informed, 
the Russians are taking measures to throw up land defences. The 
Russians consider the harbourimpregnable, but that remains to be proved. 


A tNeD ot ee 


THE ILLUSTRATION. 

At length we are enabled, by permission of the Lords of the Admiralty , 
to present to our readers a general View of the Town and Fortress of 
Sebastopol, on the Black Sea; together with a Panoramic Sketch of the 
adjacent Coast, and its several points of defense ; from the Sketches made 
by Lieut. Montagu O’Reilly, during the recent visit of the Retribution to 
Sebastopol. Her stay extended to but three hours and a half, during 
which time Mr. O’Reilly, with remarkable celerity, sketched the whole 
place, including all the forts, batteries, men-of-war, and town. A fair 
copy of this Sketch was sent to the Admiralty; and this important and 
interesting Illustration of the progress of the War our Artists have been 
permitted to copy. The Sketch is on a large scale, measuring about 
twenty feet in length, 
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The defences of Sebastopol are thus described :—Five line-of-battle 
ships were moored head-and-stern across the harbour, so as to command 
the entrance of the harbour, which is so narrow that only one line-of- 
battle ship can enter at a time, exposed to a cross-fire of 400 heavy guns 
before entering the harbour; and, should this be accomplished, the 
assailants would have to withstand a raking fire of five or six line-of- 
battle ships, three of three decks. By land it is very different : the 
place being surrounded by heights, which might easily be carried; and 
this would place the town, all the heavy batteries, ships, and docks, at 
the mercy of an enemy. 

The town is surrounded by a wall, loopholed. Within seven miles 
Sebastopol there are several deep inlets, where landing could be 
effected in a divgy, free of all guns —those of the port out of 
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range; so that a sufficient force could be landed to overpower the 
enemy. (These capabilities are shown in detail in the Panoramic 
Views of the Coast, in the Number with which the present Supplement 
is published. The four Engravings, if placed in the order there shown, 
in a single line, from left to right, will represent the town and fortifica- 
tions, with the adjacent coast.) 


MEMORIALS OF SINOPE. 


Durinc the last visit of H.M.S. Retribution to Sinope, the accom- 
panying relics of the attack by the Russian fleet, were Sketched by 
Lieutenant O'Reilly. First ie a 24-pounder Brass Gun, found upon the 
rocks of Sinope Bay, whither it bad been b’own from the Turkish frigate 


in the distance. It should be added that the gun was found in the bent 
condition here represented. 

The accompanying Illustration shows the entrance to a Fascine Bat~ 
tery, in Sinope Bay, containing six 24-pounder Turkish guns and a 
mortar. The portion represented was most severely handled by the 


, Ruesian ships; under the Battery were two Turkish frigates, one of 


which blew up during the action, It may be as well to add a few worda 
in explanation of what is termed a Fascine Battery. When artillery 
are required to act in exposed situations, any shelter that can be 
speedily erected is desirable ; upon such occasions it is found that bags 
filled with sand or earth, when heaped t gether, make a good breast- 
work ; in the present instance faggots wre employed, and supported 
by a double row of piles driven into the ground, 


FASCLNE BATTERY, AND TURKISH OKDMANCS, AT SLNOPE,—SKKICHED BY LILUT, M, O'BBILLY 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


(June 3, 1854. 


EPITOME OF NEWS—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


A large consignment of live quails has just been received. Tae 
importation consisted of 6000 quails, in good condition. They were 
brought from Alexandria (Egypt), and were landed at Liverpool, from 
whence the birds were transfeired by rail to London. 

Workmen have lately been employed at the silver works of 
Orzibram, Bohemia, in casting a lion in massive silver, to be placed on 
the summit of a triumphal arch oa the occasion of the Emperor of 
Austria’s visit to Prague. “ 

The electric telegraph is now in operation from Caicutta to 
Sipree, a distance of 1000 miles; and a summary of the English news 
received by the Overland Mail of the 24th February, passed over the lines. 

The Kingston, emigrant-ship, about to sail from Southampton, 
has been fitted up with baths, and an oven for baking bread, with which 
the emigrants wiil be supplied twice a week. 

The Queen of Spain has sent the Grand Cross of Isabel la 
Catolica to Omer Pacha and Mehemet Ali Pacha. - 

The Salisbury magistrates have decided that vehicles conveying 
yeomanry baggage are not exempt from toll, and thatonly regular troops 
can claim that immunity. 

The celebrated plain of Marengo is about to be sold, together 
with the splendid building erected on the spot by the proprietor, including 
the collection of relics. ‘ 

The first ripe strawberries grown in the open air, this season, 
were exhibited at Edinburgh, on Saturday last. This is three weeks 
earlier than last year, and six days earlier than any former year for the 
last twenty. ‘ 

A medal has been struck in Paris to commemorate the triple 
alliance. The motto is: ‘“‘ Catholicism, Protestantism, Islamism—God 
protects them.” 

A few days ago the whole of the Custom-house establishment 
at Great Grimsby, was peremptorily suspended by order of the Commis- 
sioners of Customs in London. 

The Latter-day Saints in Utah now number from 40,000 to 
50,000; all creeds are tolerated in the territory, and the franchise is com- 
mon to all. ; 

The wreck of the Tayleur was sold at Liverpool, the other day, 
by auction, for £480. The ship originally cost £20,000. 

Queen Christina, of Spain, who was dangerously ill, of measles, 
is said to be convalescent. 

Orders have been received at Southampton to telegraph the 
arrival of the King of Portugal to her Majesty as soon as he reaches that 
port. é . x 4 

Colonel Monti, who fought on the side of the patriots in Italy 
and Hungary, in 1848 and 1849, has just died at Turin, in the prime of life. 

Wester is now conveyed to Genoa in cast-iron water-pipes, of the 
immense length of fourteen miles. 

The Duke of Somerset is said to have purchased “ a vast and 
ancient chateau, on the shore of one of the most picturesque bays of the 
Mediterranean.” The chateau is to be repaired, 80 as to form “ a magni- 
ficent residerce ” 

The laying of the first stone of the church to be erected in 
memory of the Queen of the Belgians, took place at Lacken, on Saturday 
last. The King and the whole family were present. 

The iron trade is said io be in a very excited state, on account 
of the scarcity of pig iron. j 

M. J. Deluis, of Bremen, having ascended Mount Vesuvius with 
a party of friends lately, went too near the brink of the crater; and, the 
ground having given way. he fell in, and was killed. 

The imports of wool into Liverpool last year, from all parts of 
the world, including coastwise, were 120,000 bales, or 14,000 tons. 

The cattle and provision markets in Ireland are still advancing. 
and animal food has reached a price which almost places it beyond the 
reach of the labouring classes and persons of small income. 

Two weeks ago Blidah, a town in Algeria, was nearly destroyed 
by an earthquake; several houses were knocked down and large oak-trees 
rooted up. 

A practical miner has suggested a mode of using to advantage, 
for illuminating the mines, the gas generated in the mine itself, and 
which, at present, is productive of -o much danger and death. 

The United States post-office department has engagements with 
nearly 6000 contractors for conveying mails by coaches, steam-boats, and 
railways; and the annual transportation of mails in that country is 
61,892,542 miles—two-thirds the distance of the Earth from tze Sun. 

Lord Torrington has given notice of his intention to present a 
petition to the House of Lords, from the merchants and planters of 
Ceylon, in which they pray for the appointment of a Committee to inquire 
into and report upon the adulteration of coffee. 

The Sunday movement, as it is called, gains ground in France. 
The notaries of Douai have decided that their offices shali be closed on 
Sundays. The proprietors of eleven of the principal shops at Chatillon- 
sur-Seine have also decided on not opening on the Sabbath. — 

The colony of British Guiana offers £1000 to the first introducer 
of machinery which will prep:re 100 tons ef clean plaintain fibre for 
market for the manufacture of flax. é 

The Scottish Society of Antiquaries has appointed a Committee 
to make arrangements for a National Exhibition of Scottish Portraits, in 
Edinburgh, in 1855. . ‘ 5 

The Egyptian Railroad is now in good working order, and 
answers exceedingly well. It is chiefly used when European or Indian 

aesengers arrive in Egypt. English engine-drivers are employed on it. 
he speed is about twenty miles an hour. 

A violent tornado visited Rungpoor, in Bengal, on the 10th of 
April, depopulating villages, and carrying before it houses, cattle, and 
everything that interrupied its course. E 

The smaller the population in Ireland, the larger the quantity of 
whisky consumed. During the year ending April 5th, 1853, the quantity 
taken was 9,820,000 gallons; this year, 10,350,000 gallons. ‘ 

The directors of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway have 
given permiesion to all their servants, with their wives and families, to 
travel cn any part of their line, at any time, for half the usual fares. 

The Ceylon gold-diggings have resulted in no discovery of any 
importance. The few diggers have been laid up with fever. 

Ina garden at Barton, Lincolnshire, a redcap has built its nest 
within an inverted flower-pot, which was used as ashade for a plant. 
The nest is large, and contains nine eggs, the bird entering by the hole 
at the top. 

The Great Western Railway of France was inaugurated at Le 
Mans on Sunday last. : ¢ ; 

The English steamer which arrived in Cork on Sunday landed 
thirty paupers, transmitted to Ireland under the provisions of the Law 
of Settlement. 

‘An electric telegraph from Melbourne Bay to the Custom- 
house, a distance of abcut eight miles, had commenced working on the 
7th of March, and the extension of the line to Geelong is said to have 
been determined upon. is 

The sums insured in England on farming stock, and exempt 
from duty, in the year 1853, amounted to £56,035,777. 

The rank of Infante of Spain has been conferred, by Royal 
decree, on the young Duke of Parma, on whose father, lately murdered, 
it had been conferred in the same manner. 

At Northampton, a young lad named George W. 
come insane in consequence of having been operated upo! 
mesmeric lecturers in that town. 

The declared value of our exports last year w: 
an increase of more than £20,000,060 over those of 1852. 

The Spanish Government steamer Francisco de 
= ben isth ult., for the eastward, with the ex-Queen of 
The Worcester Festival Committee havin; 
Lind, with a view to secure her services for Septem! 
is sorry her p!ans for summer are of such a nature as i 
accept “the flatt offer.” ¢ 

The Espana, of Madrid, announces that the po have au- 
thorised the public representation of combats between wild animals at 
Aranjeuz. there is to be a fight between a hyena and dogs, and another 
between a bull, a leopard, and a panther. ak 

Genoa letters state that a apart PMs has been made 
at the residence of Mrs. Meart, an English lady, who is said to be impli- 
cated in the revolutionary attempt at Spezzia. 

In the course of a “ thunder squall” at New York, on the 15th 
May, the lightning entered an electric telegraph-office, and set fire toa 
file of messages hanging near the operator’s head. 

The labourers on the line ot the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire Railway, have turned out for an advance of wages. 

Upwards of a million Irish men, women, and children have 
landed at Liverpoel within the last four years. ‘ 

The Customs duties received at the port of Dublin during the 
past week were £1000 over the corresponding week last year; being 
£17,909 against £16,900. 

The directors of the German railways are at present concerting 
together to give greater speed to their trains, and particularly to those 
known by the name of express. 


CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


P., Stamford —A new Chess-club has just been established at Burton on-Tront, under the 
auspices of the Kev. C. Ranken and Mr H Tartoa—the former a most distinguished 
amateur of the game, and the la‘ter, one of the best Chess Problem composers of the day. 
For particul rs, addross to either of these gentlemen. 

ERIN-GO-BRACH.—It is ramoured that the old Dablin Chess-club is in process of re-organisa- 
tion, under very promising patronage; but, we presume, the arrangements are not yet com- 
pleted, or we should have been furnished with information on the subjec". 

PHILO-CHESS —1 Consult Ducange, ** Glossariam ad Scriptores,” &c., edition 1737. 2. Oza- 
num, “ Reeréations Math¢matiques et Physiques,"' edition 1790. 

J. P.— Your Problem shall be examined. ‘Ihe Solution of 535 is correct. 

E. B. C. of Princeton.—A communication despatched a long time since, it is feared, has mis- 
carried. Let us hear from you again at your earliest convenience. 

Munao —No. The game is drawn. 

JUVENIS.—We have not room, and, besides, the times are not propitious. 

ReeToR.—The Chess- Players’ Chronicle gives @ monthly list of the Chess clubs ia the 
United Kingdom, with their places and days of meeting. 

A READER AT THE MUSEUM —We don't won er at your complaining. The deficiency of 
works on Chess in the vibrary of the British Museum has long been a crying reproach to 
the author.ties of the printed book departiment of th «t institution. With the excaptioa of a 
“ Damiano,” purchased a short time back, the collection bas not been enriched by a single 
copy of any book on medimvat Chess for the last twenty years 

I. L. A., C. W.. Birksmhead.—In Problem No. 535, Mate cannot be given in the way you 
suggest. fee our Solution in the last Number. In future, Correspondeats must be goot 
enough to understand that when no notice is taken of their Solutions, it is bevause tavy 
are incorrect. Half our Chess column would be taken up weekly, were we to record all 
the failures sent us. 

A BRISTOL SUBSCRIBER.—A player having advanced a Pawn to his 8th sq, can claima 
Queen, even thovgh his original one is on the board, 

‘1YkO.—Address your letters simply ‘to the Editor.” The odds of ** The Exchange” are not 
so much advantage as the Pawn and move. 

W.N. P.—Bonn’s * Book of Games,’’ contains a * Treatise on Draughts;"’ andy besides che 
two books you mention, there is a well-known work on this game by 5 urges. 

G. H —Th» Chess-player's Chronicle is published on the urs of eve-y month, by Kent and 
Co. 52, P-ternostvr-row; and can : e procured thrvugh any b okseller in tha kingdom. 

CHiRURG. RURES.—It shall be exauined. ‘The solutions are both correct. 

A.C. C., of Rowdon.—1!. You have not succeeded with Problem 535. 2. The notation you 
propose was formerly adopted in this country, bat has now quite gone out of vogue. 

.H. H.—See our notice to "* Rim "’ in last week’s paper. In the svlation to Mr Bridport’s 
clever stratagem No. 532, White's first move should be R to K KR sq. 
K to K 6th. The remaining moves are tolerably obvious. 

AMATEUR, Edinburgh.—Easy, in three moves. 

A. M., South Wales.—If Black took the Queen, as you suggest, he would bs mated by the 
Rook on the move! 

OMEGA —You had better address your inquiries to the author, care of the publisher, It is 

uite impossible for us to spare space to answer them. 

G. H., Bath —We strongly disapprove of what you call “ Problem Chess-men,” and advise 
you never to use them, i’ you wish to avoid mistakes in the positions, 

Akovs.—1. The term * doubled Pawn" is not of modern origin. In the Italian writers you 
will find—* Pedona doppiata o incavalcata.”’ 2. 4s to touching a Piece of yourown. The 
rule given in Ponziani is—‘ Chi tocca un suo Pezzo, non dicendo acconcio accomodo, o 
simile, dee muoverlo, puich? possa.”” 

STRICKLANDS —We really cannot say. To ensure attention the same week, you must sond 
very early. 

G. Mea —No. 1 is clever and ingenious. 
unintelligible. 

OMEGA, P. T. M., and Others.—The conditions of Herr Capraz's Enigma aro—White to play, 
and mate in three moves. 

AN OCCASIONAL CHESS-PLAYER.—If your King is checked by the newly-made Rook, and 
you cannot capture it, or move your King, he is of course checkmated. 

J.J., of Hanworth.—If, in Mr. Bigland’s capital stra’ n No. 534, Black play, for his first 
move, P 10 K Kt 7th, White follews—2. Kt to Q 4th (ch). 3.KtoB4th. 4. Rto y7th— 


Black's firat move, 


No. 2 ia very moderate. The Diagrams are almost 


Mate. 

B. T.—In the diagram of Mr. Grimshaw's clever little Problem, No 536, there are two typo- 
graphical errors. The Pawn at Black's QB 6th should be a Black Bishop, and that at 
Black's Q KR 4th should stand on QR Sth. We have reprinted the position correctly among 
our Chess Enigmas. 

R. M. S —Nine-tenths of the mistakes in printing Chess Problems arise from the objectionable 
practice of using what are called “adhesive men,” or from authors attempting to represent 
the figures of the Pieces, instead of describing them. The best mode ia making a diagram 
of a chess pos.tion is to indicate the men by thvir initial letters, as—W K, fer White King; 
B R. for Black Rook, &c. 

SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 535, by Milo, Mrs. Pillicoddy, Stricklands, Mus. Doc , Chirurg. 
Rures, Peregrine, Omega, 8S. L. M., Septimus, Philo-Chess, Armand, Omicron, M. P , 
AMipus, W Grimshaw, are correct. 

SOLUTION OF ENIGMAS, by Jerome, Miles, Peregrine, Subaltern, Phiz, O nega, Pluto, M.P., 
8. T. W., are correct. Ali others are wrong. 


PROBLEM No. 536. 

Owing to a misprint in the Diagram, the Problem admits of an easy 
solution. The following is the true position, which will be found not only 
ingenious, but, for a three-move stratagem, difficult also. The Solution 
shall be given next week. 


WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK, 
KatK Res K at Q Kt 4th Ps at Q 3rd, and Q 
QatQR& Bat Q B 6th B 2nd 
Kts at K 4th, and Ps at Q Kt ard White to play and mate in 

QB éth andQRith | three moves. 


PROBLEM No. 537. 
This ingenious end-game is composed by Mr. SILAS ANGUS. 
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WIITE. 
White to play, and mate in five moves. 


A stoutly-fought Game between Mr..S—r and Mr. STERN. 
(French Opening.) 


ITE BLACK 1 BLACK 

if S—f.) (Mr. Stern.) (Mr. S—f.) (Mr. 8 ) 
1. P to K 4th P to K ar 23. Kt to Q B 8rd pag tye 
ed by PtoQ B 4th 24. P toQ R ard to K Kt 3: 
3 PtoK B4th P takes QP 25. R to Q ard to K sq 
4. Q takes P See B 3rd | 26. P to K Kt 4th ee ae 
5. Q to her sq Ktte K Rard Lad Bs P to K R 3rd 
6.QBtoK srd PtoK B 4th 28. PtoK B 5! P takes K BP 
7. P to K 5th PtoQKt3rd | 29. P takes P K R to KB 2nd 
8 KKttoK Bard KBtoK 2nd |30.QtoK Kt4th K to Rsq 
9. QKt to Q B ard K Kt to his 5' 81. R to Q 6th to K R 8th (ch) 
10..QBtoQ4th KttakesB 82. K to Q R 2nd Rto K Bsq 
11. Kt takes Kt KBtoQB4th | 33. Pto K 6th Soo 
12. Q to Q2nd Bto QKt2nd ee 4th R to K 2nd 
13. Castles astles 35. K to Q 8th K R to K sq 
14. P to K R ard toKRébth |36.PtoK 7th R to K Kt sq 
15. KRP takesKt(a) Q takes R 87. P to K B 6th to K R 4th 
16. KKtP takesP(b) B takes Kt $8. Kt to K 4th toK B 2nd(ch) 
17. Q takes B Qto K R 3rd 39. P to Q Kt ard to K Kt 3 
18.PtoK Kt3rd RtakesK BP |40.KtoQKt2nd(d) P takes K BP 
19. Q takes Q P QBto KB 6th | 41. Kt takes toK Kt 2nd 
20.BtoK 2nd(c) Btakes B 42. Kt takes KR Q takes Q (ch) 
21. Kt takes B K R to K B 2nd | 43. R takes 
22. Qto Q 4th QRtoQBeq And Black abandoned the field. 


(a) Very well conceived. White, however, does not make quite so much as he might have 
a cee this sacrifice afforded him, 


(c) Here, again Mr. 
superior to B to K 2nd. 
(d) A sound precautionary move, and not a lost time, as young players would think it to be 


CHESS ENIGMAS. 


No. 873.—By Herr F. Capraz. 
White: K at Q Bard, Rat K ‘t B at K 7th, Kt at Kt 5th; Psat K 
Kt 3rd, K B 4th and 6th, K 5th, and Q B 7th. 
Black: K at K B 4th, P at K B 2nd. r 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 


No. 874.—By J. PHENIX. : 
White: K at K Kt 8th, B at K Kt 2nd, Kts at K R 5th and Q Kt 5th; 
Ps at K Kt ard, K B 4th ane oe 6th.* 
Black: R 3rd; Ps at K R 2nd, K Kt sth, K B 4th,and Q Kt 2nd. 
White to play and mate in four moves, 


jesty’s Service, have published their Report. 


THE SUPPLY OF MUSKETRY AND SMALL-ARMS 
FOR THE BRITISH ARMY. 
The Select Committee appointed to consider the cheapest, most expe- 
ditious, and most efficient mode of providing small-arms for her Ma- 


The Conmittee first 
directed their inquiries to the complaints of the Board of Ordnance, in 


regard to the difficulty of procuring muskets; next, they obtained all the 
information which they could collect as to the plan of a larg» Govern- 
ment factory for the production of muskets; and, lastly, they heard from 
the contractors, and from other persons connected with the gun trade, 
the statements and suggestions which they had to offer in referance to the 
present system, an’ to the best mode of securing a cheap, expeditious, 


and eflicient supply of small-arms hereafter. 


Lord Raglan, the Master-General, stated that he was charged with 
the responsibility of providing a sufficient supply of small-arms for the 
defence of the country, and that he was not satisfied with the present 
mode in which that supply was obtained. He added, that his objection 
did not apply to the details of the system only, but that he considered it 
unsafe for the country to go on without substitutiog for ic arr ingements 
by which the supply of small-arms should be independeat of con- 
tractors. His opision with regard to the proposed Government factory 
was founded on the information given to him by Mr. Anderson, and the 
report of a committee of oflicers assembled to consider this matter. Sir 
T. Hastings, a member of the Board of Ordnance, and Comptroller of 
Stores, gave evidence to the same effect. He referred to the expe- 
rience of the last three years a8 a convincing proof of the impossibility 
of obtaining a euflicient supply of muskets under the present system. 
In May, 1851,the Board of Ordnance took steps to procure 28.000 rifled 
muskets. The contracts were entered into ia February, 1852, and the 
muskets were not delivered until November, 1853. Again, in April, 
1853, contracts were entered into for 2000 artillery carbines, and of these 
500 only have been as yet delivered. So again, in August, 1852, a rifled 
musket of a new pattern was deeided upon; 20,000 barrels were ordered, 
but the offers to contract were so unsatisfactory that they had again to 
be advertised for. The only tenders, however, were from the same 
parties; and so great was the delay that the Board had only been able 
to enter into a contract for setting up, to be completed in September, 
1854. Sir T. Hastings read many letters from the contractors assigning 
various reasons forythese delays—‘ Combinations and strikes amongst 
the workmen,” “ Difficulty in procuring coal,” “Illness of a skilled 
artisan,” ‘“ Accident to machinery,” &o., were adduced as causes of delay, 
and excuses for failure in the fulfilment of the contracts. Sir f. Has- 
tings informed the Committee that a large supply of muskets of the new 
— were now required to be provided as speedily a3 possible, 
namely :— 


For the Line .. a an os +» 150,000 

For the Artillery Pcl ad Ls +» 14,000 

For the Militia oo ws PA +» 100,000 at least 

Pensioners ns * oo ae +» 16,000 

Coast Guard .. ri +0 es +» 14,000 

Marines < as We PG +. 12,000 

Navy .. ee os oo ee ve 000 

Channel Islands Militia we ra «> 6,000 

Colonial Corps .. AS os ae mn 5,000 
847,000 


In addition to this number the highest military authorities considered 
that there should be in store for the home service 450,000 stand of arms ; 
whilst the number required in the Colonies amounted to 150,000 more. 
The total number would, therefore, be upwards of 900,000. When this 
number had been provided, a supply of 30,000 muskets in each year 
would, it was believed, suffice to replace those worn out in the service. 
The musket is considered condemnable at the end of twelve years. For 
the speedy and economical supply of this large amount of muskets the 
Beard of Ordnance proposed to take the whole manufacture into their 
own hands, and they accordingly directed plans to be prepared for an 
establishment capable of producing 500 muskets a day. 

The Committee, in endeaveuring to ascertain the grounds upon which 
the Board of Ordnance had arrived at this conclusion, found that 
Lord Raglan and Sir T. Hastings stated that they had been guided in 
their opinion partly by the report of the Commissioners who, during the 
year 1853, visited the manufactories of the United States, and partly 
from communications with persons conversant with machinery. The 
advantages of producing muskets by machinery were suid to be—cheap- 
ness in the manufacture, an exact similarity in the several parts, so that 
they may be readily interchanged and replaced; and, above all, the 
facility of rapidly producing muske's, and of increasing or reducing the 
supply according to the requirements ofthe time. Sir T. Hastings ex- 
pressed his beliefthat these advantages are now secured to the United 
States by the system there adopted, for they possess, he says, two fac- 
tories, each capable of producing 30,000 muskets a year. He also re- 
ferred the Committee to the establishment of Colonel Colt. Mr. Ander- 
son, the chief engineerin the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich, informed the 
Committee that he had directed his attention during some months to 
the manufacture of muskets by machinery, and, although he considered 
that there was as yet little machinery in England specially adapted to 
this purpose, there was abundance of talent to produce such machinery 
if required. Mr. Anderson admitted that he was not practically ac- 
quainted with the manufacture of muskets, but, as a mechanician, he 
thought that many parts of the rifled musket now adopted might be 
much improved. He was also of opinion that a more definite system of 
producing and boring barrels might be devised, and that au improve- 
ment might be introduced in the forging process of the bayonet. 


musket, they were desirous of seeing one of the muskets which had been 


manship of the rifle musket approved here by the highest military auth 
rities. The Board of Ordnance could not comply with this request, and 
admitted that they had never themselves seen the musket to which they 
referred. The Committee examined Mr. Whitworth, the eminent en- 
gineer and manufacturer of machinery, who had been during last year 
commissioned by the Government to visit the manufactories of the 
United States, and whose report has been lately presented to Par- 
liament. Mr. Whitworth said he had not been specially directed to 
inspect the manufactories of fire-arms, and had not therefore given the 
close attention to the subject which he would have doae if he had fore- 
seen the present inquiry. Mr. Whitworth’s evidence was to the effect 
that at Springfield, the Government establishment of the United States, 
there was an ingenious system of machinery for the manufacture 
of gun-stooks. A gun-stock was completed in his presence within 
the space of twenty-three minutes, and this operation was per- 
formed entirely by machinery, with the exception of some polishing 
with sand-paper, a labour which was performed by hand, but 
which did not occupy more time than two minutes. Mr. Whit- 
worth does not suppose that they could work at this rate con- 
stantly, but thinks it would be safe to take double as the average 
time for completing a gun-stock. As regards working in iron, 
Mr. Whitworth did not consider the Americans equal to the manufac- 
turers of this country. He did not examine a musket in America mi- 
nutely. It was his opinion, that with regard to an American musket, 
preg, Jy? number of the different parts of it, there was greater identity 
than in the rifles manufactured in this country, because so much more 
attention was paid to the machinery, and also to the persons attending 
that machinery ; but he thought that the parts of one individual musket 
were not so good in America as the rifle which he had seen in 
England. Mr, Whitworth would not recommend the establishment 
in this country of a Government factory on a scale equal to pro- 
ducing 500 muskets a day, but he would recommend the Govern- 
ment to have an establishment as periect as could be made, to 
produce a limited number, and to set an example to other gunmak 
Mr. Wallis, the head-master of the Government School of Art at Bir 
mingham, had also visited the United States as a Commissioner. 

said that the fit of the other parts of the musket made at Spring’ 

into the stock, were, in his opinion, perfect, as he saw the lock, the 

rel, and the furniture put into a gun stock, each part being fetched in- 
discriminately from a heap, and he saw no choice made in the portion 
to be fitted; but he has no practical acquaintance with the manufacture 
of fire-arms ; and his knowledge of machinery had been acquired from 
residence in manufacturing towns, and not from any superintendence of 
afactory or business necessarily connected with machinery. The Com- 
mittee also examined Colonel Colt ; and several members of the Com- 
mittee visited his establishment, to which their attention had been 
specially directed. From his evidence, it appears that the Government 
of the United States do not provide their muskets solely by a Govern- 
ment factory, but obtain a large portion by contract from private manu- 
facturers. As regards the cheapness which may be expected to result 
from an increased employment of machinery in the production of rifled 
muskets, Colonel Colt said that many parte of the new musket would 


The attention of the Committee having been directed to the American_ 
made by machinery, in order that they might compare it with the work» 
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necessitate the employment of complicated and expensive machines : 
he thought the arm might be in come respects simplified, and the cost of 
its production thereby reduced, without detr, from its efficiency. 
The price of the musket must depend in great measure upon the quantity 
to be produced according to a given pattern. If the Government were 
to advance £100,000 for machinery, the manufacture must be at first 
slow and the mueket more costly. Colonel Colt would not like to 
dcliver any in the first year, but in the course of ten years he thought 
he should be able to produce a million muskets, at a price not exceeding 
80s. each. If only a smaller number were required, the cost of the 
murket would be increased. Mr. Nasmyth, the well-known inventor o/ 
the steam-hammer, considered the systematic intreduction of machinery 
into the gun trade to be feasible and highly desirable, About four years 
ago he supplied the Russian Government with some machinery for pro- 
ducing ports of a musket: he believes that if proper steps were takea, a 
factory might be established for £150,000, which would be ready to 
commence working in eighteen months from the present time. He 
considers that in the gun trade, the masters are in a state of dependence 
upon the skilled workmen, from which they can only be emancipated 
by the substitution of machinery for hand labour. Mr. Nasmyth had, 
however, not seen a musket produced entirely by machinery. 

The Committee having heard all that could be urged in favour of a 
Government manufactory for muskets, came to the conclusion that they 
had not received evidence sufficient to satisfy them that a Govern- 
ment factory would afford the cheapest, most expeditious, and most 
efficient mode of providing muskets. They, therefore, recommended 
that the cystem of contracting for the supply of small-arms should no: 
be discontinued without further proof that a sufficient supply cannot be 
obtained under it. The Committee added, that the complaint of the 
contractors, that the orders of the Government for small-arms had not 
been continuous, raised a question of great importance. “ There is no 
doubt, they say, that a large demand for small-arms, spread over a num- 
ber of years, would attract to the trade a supply of hands sufficient 
to meet the demand. Even in the first year considerable additional 
supplies might by this means be attained, and in each successive year 
the in crease would be augmented. On the other hand, it has been ob- 
served that it would not be judicious on the part of the Board of Ord- 
nance to pledge themselves to large and continuous crders, for in this 
age of rapid invention, such a course might be attended with very incon- 
venient consequences. For instance, the pattern of 1853 has been sub- 
stituted for that of 1851; therefore, if large orders for the pattern of 
1851 existed, they would be orders for a now obsolete arm. Some new 
pattern may soon supply the place of that which is now ordered. 
The contractors, however, state that the continuous employment which 
they desire need not depend upon the identity of the pattern.” 


The Committee does not appear to have devoted its atteation to ascer- 
tainiag whether the Birmingham manufacturers were able during the 
last war to meet the great demand for muskets that was made upon 
them. With the view of supplying this deficiency, we have collected 
some particulars which will be of interest at the present moment. 


In 1793 there were no establishments large enough to take the contracts 
of the Government, and the Board of Ordnance dispatched Lieutenant- 
Colonel Millar, an artillery officer, to Germany, to purchase muskets. 
In this service he was engaged for nearly two years, and purchased 
nearly a quarter of a million of small-arms. It was at this time, and 
for some years subsequently, the practice of the Ordnance department, 
when the Government needed a supply of arms, to engage with one or 
more individuals for the number required. These contractors again 
contracted with the trade, the Board of Ordnance sending down 
“ viewers,” or inspectors, from the Tower of London, to inspect them 
when ready for delivery. The barrels of these arms were either sent up 
to the Tower, to be proved, or they were proved in the private proof- 
houees of the manufacturers in Birmingham, under the superintendence 
of the inspector. About the year 1798 the Ordnance department pur- 
chased some land in Birmingham and erected a proof-house and 
view-rooms, for the purpose of proving the barrels and inspecting 
the arms after their completion. At the same time the Ordnance 
dep:rtment began to make its engagements directly with the 
individuals employed in the manufacture of the barrels and the 
locks, and with the gunmaker to set them up complete. From 
1793 to 1798 the Irish Ordnance Department made large demands upon 
Birmingham for fire-arms, to arm the Militia, Fencibles, Yeomanry, &c., 
required for the suppression of the Rebellion. During the same period 
the Volunteers in England and Scotland, who purchased their own fire- 
arms, gave orders which increased to a considerable extent the activity 
of the manufacture, both in Birmingham and London. But, notwith- 
standing the number of guns which were supplied during these years. 
the Government, in 1803, when war was declared, found itself 
with aninsufliciency. For an army of 177,000 men it had but 150,000 fire- 
locks. It was therefore obliged once more to have recourse to Germany 
and purchased 293,000 firelocks, for about £700,000. ‘The state of 
destitution,” says the writer of a scarce pamphlet, printed at Birming- 
ham for private circulation, and a copy of which lies before us, “in 
which the arsenals of our country were at the period of the war in 1793, 
and afterwards in 1803, appears to show a remissness on the part of the 
Board of Ordnance in not having an adequate supply of small-arms, 
and more particularly at the latter of these periods. For, notwithstanding 
the bareness of our magazines at the Peace of Amicus, the Board of 
Ordnance then ceased giving out orders for any further supply of small- 
arms. Had it still kept the manufacturers employed during the interval 
of peace, they could have made the number of arms which the Govern- 
ment was compelled to purchase on the Continent, of a superior 
quality and uniform pattern, and at about one-half of the price.” Not- 
withstanding the wants of the Government, the Board of Ordnance did 
not give any extensive orders in Birmingham until March, 1804, and 
these orders were at first executed with considerable difficulty, in con- 
sequence of the scarcity of hands. The manufacturers, at the peace, 
discharged a great number of their workmen, who became absorbed by 
the other trades of the town; but by degrees the greater portion of 
them, allured by the high wages to be obtained, returned to their old 
trade and from 1804 to 1815; the gun manufacture flourished in 
Birmingham to an extent never before or afterwards attained. 
From March, 1804, to December 31, 1809, there were made at 
Birmingham, for the Government, independently of fowling-pieces, 
and guns for the home, colonial, and foreign trade, 1,066,443 barrels, 
and 857,518 locks. During the thirteen years of war there were 
fabricated in private establishments in Birmingham and London, and 
at a small manufactory set up by the Government at Lewisham, 
2,673,866 stand of arms. Of this number there remained in store, or in 
use in the army and navy after the pacification of Waterloo, 939,256; 
leaving 1,634,110 lost by the chances of war, or remaining in the hands 
of the allies. From 1803 to 1815 inclusive, Great Britain furnished to 
her allies and to her own army, navy, militia, and volunteers, upwards 
of three millions and a qi r of small-arms of various kinds, as 
appears from the following Table :— 


2,143,643 

Ditto regular troops .. oe +» 849,882 

Ditto regular militia .. a . 59,405 

Ditto local militia se oe ee 151,969 

Ditto volunteers Ss as e+ «=: 47,583 

2 Ditto navy aa Ke we ee 215,233 
Total “ oo oe 3,227,715 


Birmingham produced more than two-thirds of these guns in their 
complete state, and nearly the whole of the gun-barrels. 


The following Table shows the number of Barrels for every description 
pa ries produced in each year at Birmingham, from 1804 to 1815 
ve s— 


a A 80,185 
3,120 1158 118,049 
4,418 2,276 134,022 
6,536 81942 173,190 

15,245 402 272/336 
5,5 608 288\661 

; 6,405 306, 
178 3,611 822,435 
7,69 16,347 436,263 

24;878 51,576 

6,566 23,313 312,185 
442 4,117 103,248 
74,582 155,755 3,087,644 


wae following is the number of locks it produced within the same 
— 
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Muskets. Rifles. Carbines. Pistols. Total in each Year, 
1804 81,021 20 eee eee 81,041 
1805 91,148 4,721 4,006 tee 99,875 
1806 102,047 11,9 see + 114,027 
1807 119,389 8,047 1,420 6,071 134,927 
1808 175,589 5,947 1,899 9,440 192,875 
1809 223,345 2,412 205 8,811 234,773 
1810 290,539 1,288 2 10,080 301,931 
1811 333,143 2,690 179 9,643 345,654 
1812 412,234 134 9,585 24.291 446,244 
1813 871,694 99 3,805 62,018 457,616 
1314 247.396 . 3,610 20,091 371,188 
1815 98,684 368 vee 99,052 
Total! 2,616,229 37,338 45,101 15 044 2,879,203 


The next Table shows the total number of complete Arms manufac- 
tured and set up in Birmingham during the war :— 


Years Muskets. Rifles, Carbines. Pistols. Total in each Year, 
1904 | , 36,606 85 bat 36,691 
1805 50,789 839 seed 200 51,828 
1806 | 60.756 1,597 Bae 1,800 62/353 
1807 58,823 1,788 eee 1/800 61.911 
1808 87,336 3,296 pe 27759 93,391 
1809 | 148.600 557 pa 2/217 151,374 
1810 | 185/596 1,139 es 3,060 186.795 
1811| 219,873 1/924 iV 5,074 226 871 
1812 | 274'026 1/525 4,133 9/067 288,740 
1813 | 279/681 497 17,934 22,531 | 320,643 
1814} 168,049 722 8'595 6784 | 184-149 
1815 68, 727 8,126 982 78,635 
Total! 1,672,610 | 14,695 38,778 54,474 1 743,382 


In the year 1804, the Government, with the view, as alleged, of check- 
ing the large prices demanded by the Birmingham gun manufacturers, 
and of increasing the supply, resolved to establish a gun manufactory of 
itsown. The subject was not brought under the notice of Parliament 
until 1806, when the sum of £15,000 was voted for the erection of suit- 
able buildings for the fabrication of locks and barrels, at Lewisham, 
near Blackheath. The further sum of £7000 was granted in the follow- 
ing year. Operations were not actually commenced until 1808. It was 
both predicted and wished by the Birmingham people, that Government 
would fail in its experiment: and they loudly complained of the unfair- 
ness of the competition. They alleged that the Government enticed 
away their best workmen ; and asserted that, instead of manufacturing 
at a cheaper rate, it would ultimately be found that private trades 
could have supplied with sufficient promptitude, all the arms required, 
and at a cost considerably under what the nation would have to pay in 
turning gunmaker for itself. The result verified the prediction. Up to 
the Ist July, 1810, the Lewisham gun-factory had cost upwards of 
£66,000, and the Government was only in a position to turn out 25,000 
barrels, and 18,000 locks in a year; while Birmingham, at a much 
cheaper rate, was turning out upwards of 300,000 barrels, 300,000 
locks, and 186,000 stand of arms in a year. The Goverament had 
also an establishment at the Tower; but its operations were confined to 
the rough stocking and setting up of arms, with the materials supplied 
from Birmingham and Lewisham, and by different private manu- 
facturers under contract with the Board of Ordnance. In consequence 
of the complaints of the Birmingham and London gunmakers, a com- 
mission of military inquiry was instituted to inquire into the working of 
both these establishments. The commission, aftr a long inquiry, de- 
cided in favour of the works pursued at the Tower, and against those 
of Lewisham. The commission recommended that the Ordnance de- 
partment should confine itself to the setting up of guns, and that it 
should cease manufacturing both locks and barrels. The Board of 
Ordnance, however, resolved, notwithstanding the report of the com- 
mission, to continue its experiment; and, in 1813, obtained the authority 
of Parliament for the erection of a second gun-barrel and lock factory 
at Enfield, in Middlesex. This new manufactory was not completed 
until 1815, when the war was at an end. 


LANDING OF THE ROYAL HORSE ARTILLERY IN 
THE BOSPHORUS. 


Tue large Illustration upon the next page is a scene of real life, which 
we are enabled to present to our readers by aid of the peneil of an 
Artillery officer. It is a memorable incident, inasmuch as it represents 
the first landing of the Royal Horse Artillery in the Bosphorus, on the 
8rd ult. In the accompanying View, the nearest ship is the Mercia, 
No. 2 transport, having on board the left division of Captain Levinge’s 
troop of Royal Horse Artillery. Behind this ship is No. 21 transport, 
Captain Levinge and one subaltern on board, with the right division of 
the troop. In the distance isthe view of the Bosphorus, taken from the 
landing place; on the right, at the foot of the hills, is the bar- 
rack Koolleli, given over by the Turkish Government for the 
Royal Artillery; it is a roomy building, with stable accommodation for 
a very large number of horses, and the corresponding number of men 
for a cavalry regiment. The view from this point, looking westward 
towards Stamboul, or eastward towards the Black Sea, is very beau- 
tiful. In the extreme distance, diaappearing round the left point of the 
Bosphorus, is the Yerrible, on her return to the Black Sea, after having 
brought despatches from the fleet of the bombardment of Odessa, and 
repaired some slight damage which she received from the fire of the 
Russian guns. 


THE BOMBARDMENT OF ODESSA. 


The following extract from a letter of an officer of one of the vessels 
engaged at the Bombardment of Odessa appears in the Dublin Evening 
Mail :— 


I have, thank God, been spared to give you an account of our first 
aflray with the Russians, which took —— last Saturday (April 22), at 
Cameo when hag destroyed the Imperial port, shipping, and property to 
a large amount. 

The Vauban, French steamer, was obliged to leave the scene of action, 
having been set on fire by a red-hot shot, which penetrated the outer 

lanking, and rolled down between it and the inner lining, towards the 

ttom of the vessel. Having burnt its way through inside, it was soon 
removed, and all put to rights again; but they were rather apprehensive of 
the shi; one up, from its proximity to the magazine, which they cleared 
away directly. 

‘The only loss of life on our side occurred on board the Terrible. A shot 
which came through the side caused splinters, which killed one man and 
wounded four others. This shot took an extraordinary course. Having 
passed obliquely through the side, it came in contact with the “ combing” 
ofa rayon | the centre of the deck, bounded back at an acute on, 
to the same side, struck a gun, glanced from it into the port, and finally 
went overboard. At first, most of the enemy’s shot and shell fell short; 
but after a little they got their guns to bear beautifully upon us, and were 
giving it to us thick and warm, when, by steaming astern, we dragged our 
anchor, and spoiled their range. It was a dreadful but glorious sight to 
see their magazine blow up—such cheering took place from our jolly tars. 
After we had silenced the batteries, and set the shipping on fire, our 
rocket-boats were F gem in to give them something more, when the 
Russians e on them m other places; on which account 
we were obliged to blaze sob 6 again, and continue it till the signal 
of recall was hoisted by the Admiral, whose ship, together with all 
ie ety was anchored just at a nice distance to witness the day’s pro- 
ceedings. 

As we passed the Queen and London, they manned the rigging, and 
gave the old Terrible three hearty cheers. i 

Some of the lookers-on said we fircd splendidly ; however that may be 
we suffered far more than any of the ships engaged, which is attribu 
to our having been 200 yards closerin. At all events, our position was 
more favourable for the direction of the enemy’s guns. Our gunner has 
just told me that Live on Saturday, fired no less than 572 rounds 
of shot and shell, besides 51 rockets. We are now en route to Constan- 
tinople, as fast as we can steam, with intelligence of the Odessa affair. 

CoNSTANTINOPLE, April 28.—We have been quite lions here since our 
arrival from Odessa. Pd end to people coming on board to view a 

»many of the Guards. List of casualties in 


wounded shi pe 
the ible durin on ;—One man killed, and four wounded. The ship 
struck in the hull ; stock of small bower-anchor shot off ; 


eleven plac 
two links of sheet cable in '; both paddle-box boats shot through, 
also paddle-boxes ; fore-gangway ladder and paddle-bridge ladder shot 
away ; two marling spars and two paddle-box boats’ oars shot away; 
stanchions and crutch of port quarter. boats’ davits shot away; starboard 
ad heel and break dam ; starboard forecastle hammock-cloth, 
rthing, and two hammocks knocked overboard, and number of ropes 


shot away. 

By the last mail from Constantinople several letters have been re- 
ceived in the Tyne, from Shields captains who have escaped from 
Odessa; and, as these letters were written for the information of their 
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own family circles, and with no idea that they would come under the 
observation of any one connected with the press, they have especial 
interest. There simple and homely narratives contradict in every 
particular the despatches of the Russian General, Osten-Sacken, with 
regard’ te the bombardment of Odessa. Mr. John Tate, master of the 
barque Princess, reached Odessa with his vessel on the 3rd of April, 
seeking a cargo; and, four days after, as he was standing on the Mole, 
overheard the parley between the boat’s crew of his countrymen belonging 
to the war-steamer Furious and the Rusrian authorities. His account of 
the transaction corroborates Captain Jones’s report on every point, and he 
states that the steamer’s boat was returning to the ship, and within fifty 
yards of her, when the Russians opened one of their batteries, and 
fired seven shots at her. About four days after this transaction, 
three English war-steamers entered the roads, and captured eight 
laden Russian merchantmen. This circumstance greatly exasperated 
the Russian authorities, and they put a guard of eight soldiers aboard 
of each English and French vessel in the harbour. The steamers, 
however. having taken their departure during the night, the guards 
were removed from the veszels next day. On the 20th, in the grey of 
the morning, Mr. Tate descried a fleet of large vessels approaching the 
harbour; and, suspecting that they were the Allied fleets, he quietly 
went ashore and got water and provisions aboard his ship. His vessel 
was in ballast, a good sailer, and the wind was fair for a run out of the 
harbour. Mr. Tate, therefore, took advantage of the confusion in the 
port consequent upon the appearance of the fleets, got in his anchor, 
and made a dash for the sea. The Russians observed his movements 
when tco late, and gave chase to him with a boat filled with soldiers; 
but the Princess outsailed them, and in half an hour Captain 
Tate was under the protection of a large English war-steamer that 
came in towards the land to meet him. He was requested to bring 
to in the roads, and put himself under the protection of the fleet, and 
then to go aboard of the English Admiral’s ship. Mr. Tate was cor- 
dially received by Admiral Dundas and Admiral Lyons. He is a very 
intelligent young man, and was able to give some valuable information 
with regard to the forts, batteries, the position of the powder magazine, 
and the furnace for making red-hot shot. He was also able to mark out 
the position of the French and English vessels in the harbour, and tell 
where a Russian war-steamer was lying. Mr. Tate having anchored his 
veesel in a secure position, witnessed the subsequent proceedings. He 
says that on the 2ist a boat put off from the fleet in command of an 
English Lieutenant. She pulled in towards the shore with the Russian 
flag flying. They were met by 2 boat manned with Russian officials, and 
the following is Mr. Tate’s version of the parley. The Russians asked 
the Lieutenant what he wanted? He replied that the Admirals 
requested that all the French and English merchant vessels be given 
up, and in exchange the fleet would liberate fifty Russian seamen who 
had been captured. The answer of the Ku:sians was that the autho- 
rities considered all the English and French vessels, in the harbour, law- 
ful prizes, and the subjects of those countries prisoners. ‘ Then,” 
shouted the Lieutenant, ‘if the demand is not complied with by sunset, 
make ready for your breakfast to-morrow morning!” The bombardment, 
as observed from the roads, Mr. Tate states had a fearfully grand ap- 
pearance, more especially when the powder magazine blew up. During 
the fighting eight English merchantmen and two Frenchmen escaped 
from the barbour. The ruins of the buildings destroyed by the fleet 
burned for fourdaye. The merchant vesselethat escaped were convoyed 
acrose the Black Sea by war vessels. 

one following is from a letter from Admiral Dundas, dated off 

e682 :— 


I own I feel annoyed at the remarks of a portion of the press at my 
lying all the winter at Therapia. If I had not done so, and had cruised 
fortwo months (in peace time), and had exposed my ships by such a 
foolish plan, what a state they would have been in, insteadof, as they now 
are, in the finest condition imaginable! We arrived at Varna without a 
want, and found an Aide-de Camp from Omer Pacha, expressing a wish 
that early in April I would come near him; and there I was allready, 
and in conjunction with the French fleet (eighteen sa:l of the line) and 
a dozen steamers. We are on the best possible terms with the 
French, and the utmost cordiality exists between us. Would you 
believe that the report of the Russian fleet having left Sebastopol and 
landed troops on the Danube, was all a falsehood, and destitute of truth? 
I had steam-frigates cruising all round the Black Sea, watching their 
movements; not one ship has ever left that port snce weenteredit. A 
few days ose we gave Odessa a little of our shot and shell. It was well 
done by the steamers—five English and four French, with six rocket- 
boats. I spared the town; and in a few hours we could have knocked 
both it and the mole, where the neutral ships were, into one mass of fire. 
The fort, Imperial mole, and Russian shipping were ail destroyed. I did, 
in conjunction with “4 French colleague, what we considered our duty 
after the flag of truce had been fired on. Our guns carry beautifully. 


We recapitulate the attack, as represented by our Artist. 
steamers entered in two divisions. The first consisted of the Samson, 
Furious, Vauban, and Mogador. The Samson fired the firat shot at the 
Imperial Mole, and the fire waa instantly returned. The movement, as 
witnersed from the large ships, about three miles and a half off, was a 
most curious sight. When within about 2000 yards each steamer de- 
livered the fire of her enormous guns, then wheeled round in a circle of 
about half a mile in diameter, each taking up the fire in succession. 
Thus they kept wheeling and twisting about like so many waltzers, 
without ever touching or getting into scrapes. The guns in the mole 
answered steadily, and in the course of an hour the Vauban came towards 
the fleets, on fire from red-hot shot, and riddled in several places. 
Happily, the fire was got under, and she returned to her post. 

Mr. Oliphant, in his “ Russian Shores of the Black Sea,” describes 
Odessa as a more agreeable town than any other in the dominions of 
the Czar, which he had visited, but he was unable to go to so extrava- 
gant a length, in admiration of it, as his fellow passengers, on board the 
steamer, went :— 


Hitherto my life had been rendered miserable by repeated allusions to 
the “Russian Florence.” Some infatuated Odessans on board the 
steamer impressed upon me for two days and nights that nothing I had 
seen at Moscow or St. Petersburg could give me even a faint conception 
of the glories of Odessa, which, according to them, combined in itsel’ the 
charms of all the capitals in Europe. The statues and the opera were 
Italian ; the Boulevards and the shops, French ; the clubsconducted upon 
English principles; and the hotels unequalled in Eurape—the whole 
forming attractions which may surpass my most sanguine anticipations. 

It struck me as somewhat singular, notwithstanding, to be told, upon 
prose | what means existed of leaving this enchantinz spot, that we 
should find it necessary to buy a carriage and post, a3 no diligence had as 
yet been established. Odessa, probably, is the only town in Europe con- 
taining upwards of a hundred thousand inhabitants, which cannot boast 
of some public means of conveyance other than a post teléra, which is in- 
finitely more barbarous than a Cape buliock-wgzoa, and only meant for 
the conveyance of feld-jiigers and despatches. 

It was evident that these benignted inhabitants of Odessa praised their 
city in utter ignorance of the meri’s of others. It could not seem strange 
to them that a pair cf sheets should be charged a ruble extrain the best 
hotels, since they seldom or ever made use of them at home; while it was 
not to be wondered at that jugs and basins should seem superfluities to 
these who followed the mode of washing adopted on boird the Russian 
steamer, which consisted in each man’s trickling a little water into his 
friend’s hands—so little, indeed, that but a very tew drops of the precious 
liquid were spilt. Our exertions to obtain a basin on board evidently 
caused us to be looked upon as bad travellers, who did not conform to the 
manners of the country they were in. 

The change from the climate, inhabitants, and customs of the East, to 
those of the bleak North, was very marked on our arrival at Odessa. 
We were again surrounded by sheepskins, and pierced with a sharp east 
wind that howled over the desolate steppe. Here were no lofiy peaks to 
shelter us, nor summer sun to warm us; winter seemed fairly to 
have set in the day we arrived, with the view of c))asing us out of Russia. 
However, we could not go until we had been advertised a certain number 
of ss in the papers, for the benefit of imaginary creditors. For- 
tunately we had given notice of our intended departure before we ar- 
rived. whereby the length of our stay was considerably diminished. 
Meantime we found plenty to amuse us in the greatest mercantile em- 
porium in Russia. : 

It must be admitted that Odessa is very cosmopolitan in its character. 
Almost every country in Europe has its representative here, and the 
principal streets are filled with an immense variety of costume. Indeed, 
Odessa has an air of business and activity about i: quite foreign to Rus- 
sian towns generally ; and this is doubiless owing ‘o its rapid growth and 
mixed population. There is a great deal more liberty enjoyed by the 
inhabitants than by those ef any other town in the empire; and I was 
struck by the unwonted freedom of smoking and conversation which pre- 
vailed among those with whom I mixed. The evident effort made to be 
as little Russian as possible, is a significant comment upon the inconsis- 
tency of the inhabitants, who, while they maintain the superior excel- 
lence of Yet age erg ere seem chiefly desirous of sinking their nation- 
ality, and, with that facility of imitation peoutiar to Russian character, 
to assimilate themselves as much as possible to other European na- 
. It follows, therefore, that, apart from the novelty with which this 
city is invested by its commercial character, in a country affording no 
encouragement to trade, there is little to interest in its broad glaring 
streets, where clouds of white dust overwhelm the passengers, and rows 
Pe! berg: trees are reduced almost to the same colour as the tall houses 

em. 

Although there is no macadamised road leading in any one direction 
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out of Odessa, yet even the magnificent rivers, which afford such evident 
means of communication with the interior, are not taken advantage of. 
The Pruth, the Dnieper, the Dniester, and the Bug, are all either navi- 
gable or might easily be made so. At present little else but wood-rafts 
float down their broad waters. No private company has enterprise, or 
rather hardihood enough, to attempt an undertaking which Government 
might at any moment ruin; and even now, almost all speculations in 
Russia are carried on by rash foreigners, who have not lived long enough 
in the country to know better I think, therefore, it will be some time 
before a railway is completed to Moscow, though Government now offers 
a guarantee of four percent. It will be asingular anomaly if a railway 
should connect Moscow and Odessa in the absence of any macadamised 
road between the two, and one none the less striking, because only to be 
found elsewhere in America. 


THE CAUCASUS AND THE SEAT OF WAR IN ASIA, 


Wirt our impression of this day we present our readers with a Map of 
the eastern shore of the Black Sea, and of the western coast of the 
Caspian, including the territory enclosed between those two geo- 
graphical boundaries. This Map,in conjunction with the one we printed 
on the 14th of last January, gives a complete view of the Seat of War in 
the Euxine, the Caucasus, and in Asia; and it is our present purpose to 
describe, historically and politically, the principal localities in and around 
which the Allied fleets, the Turkish armies, and the mountaineers of 
Schamy], will have to contend against the Russian colossu;. 

The mountainous range of the Caucasus, forming a natural barrier 
between Europe and Asia, extends from the Blask to the Caspian Sea 
in a diagonal line: the length from Anapa to Baku being 690 miles; but 
the average breadth is only thirty leagues, if the inferior Caucasus, or 
Ararat, is not included. This region is celebrated in the fables and 
traditions of antiquity, as well as in the annals of authentic history. 
Here Zoroaster place? the abode of Ahrimanes, and here the vulture 
gnawed the liver of the enchained Prometheus. Jason and the Argo- 
nauts sailed up the river Phasis, now called the Rion, in search of the 
Aries Chrysovellus, the Ram with the Golden Fleece. Here dwelt the 
warlike Amazons, and here reigned the Great Mithridates. According 
to the Sacred Writings, the ark rested on Mount Ararat; and local tradi- 
tion sffirms that the cradle of Christ is deposited on the summit of 
Mount Kasbek, above the tent of Abraham, which is itself suspended in 
the air. 

Circassia, the northernmost and most extensive division of the Cau- 
easus, is inhabited by a race distinguished by the name of Atteghei, 
which signifies a people dwelling in a country which lies between two 
seas. Some entiquarians trace the Atteghei tribes to the Koumanian 
Tartars, others to a colony of wandering Arabs. It is now ascertained, 
eays Mr. Spencer, that the Polouzians or Koumanians were nothing more 
than cubjects of Circassian Princes, whose names alone have been re- 
corded in history. “ Their territory, Kabiri (Kabardah), according to a 
singularly curious manuscript map found in the Imperial library at 
Vienna, joined the country of the Koumanians, over whom, in all 
probability, the Kabardian Princes exercised some sort of nominal 
sovereignty.” A travelling Monk, named Ruysbrok, who journeyed over 
the vast steppes of Western Tartary, in the thirteenth century, says :— 
“This whole plain was, previously to the irruption of the Mongol 
Tartars, inhabited by the Koumanians, who called themselves Kaptchat 
Tartars, and were descended from a great chief of that name, and traced 
their origin to Ishmael. The Byzantines always spoke of the people of 
the Western Caucasus as Zychians, the Greek word for Circassians, and 
describe their territory as extending from Pitsounda, the ancient Pythus, 
along the shores of the Euxine to the mouth of the river Kouban, being 
the precise territory they now occupy, and to which Russia has laid 
claim by virtue of the treaty of Adrianople. 

Various names have been given to the Caucasian mountains by 
different nations. The Chaldeans called them Tawr-An; the Persians, 
Seddi-Iskender, signifying the barrier of Alexander—for , according to 
Persian tradition, it was here that the great Macedonian received his 
first check; the Georgians call them Kof-Kaf; the Turks, Kof-Dagh ; 
and the majority of the Circassian tribes, Aour. The highest peak of 
the Caucasian Alps still retains among them its original name of 
Aoua-Dagh, which means mountains of snow. The highest summits of 
the mountain range are the Elberous or Spat, which rises 16,330 feet 
above the level of the eea, and the Kasbek, also called the Mnquivari, 
whose elevation is 14,400 feet. 

Russian Princes expelled the successors of Mithridates from the 
kingdom of the Bosphorus, and Sviatoslaf founded Tmutarakan, 
supposed io be the same as the modern Taman, on which the ancient 
Phanagoria was built. But the Russians were driven out by the 
Poloutsians, to whom we have already referred, about the beginning of 
tke eleventh century ; nor did they again appear in the Caucasus till the 
sixteenth century, when they approached by the Volga. We may date 
the real and permanent advances of Russia on the Caucasus from the 
reign of Peter the Great, his conquest of Azof on the Palus Mzotis, and 
his victories against the Persians on the Caspian, from whom he took 
Shirvan, Guilan, Mazanderan, Asterabad, Daghestan, and the im- 
portant city of Derbent; for, although the Empress Anne was com- 
pelled to restore these provinces to Nadir-Shah, Russia determined to 
recover what she had once possessed. Anne, however, founded Kisliar 
on an arm of the Terek, which became the boundary of the Russian 
peseessions in the Caucasus during her reign. Cathariue II. annexed 
the two Katardahs, and there built Mosdok, and the towns of Geor- 
gievesk, Staropol, and Ekateronograd. Heraclius, Czar of Georgia, 
placed his country under the Protectorate of Paul I.; and in 1802 
Alexander declared it a Russian province. Abhasia next passed under 
Muscovite rule ; and Paskiewitsch conquered Erivan and Nachetchivan 
from the Persians. However, under the native leaders—Kasi-Moullah, 
Hamsad Bey, and the celebrated Schamyl, Circassia has obdstinately 
resisted, and stil! resists, the denomination of the Czar, and, with the 
aid of England and France, will establish its independence. 

It is necessary here to recite the fourth article of the treaty of Adri- 
anople (1829), which is thus worded :— 


Georgia, Imeritia, Gouriel, and several other provinces of the Caucasus, 
having been for many years and in perpetuity united to the empire of 
Russia, and that Ewpire having besides, by the treaty concluded with 
Persia at Tourkmantchai, on the 10th February, 1828, uired the 
Khanets of Erivan and Nachetchivan, the two high contracting parties 
have recognised the necessity of éstablishing between their respective 
states, on the whole of that line, a well-determined frontier, eapable of 
preventing all future discussion ; they have equally taken into considera- 
tion the proper means to oppose insurmountable obstacles to the in- 
cursions and depredations which the neighbouring nations or tribes have 
hitherto committed, and which have eo often compromised the relations 
of friendship and good feeling between the two empires; consequently, it 
has been agreed upon to consider henceforward as the frontier between the 
territories of the Imperial Court of Russia and those of the Sublime Porte 
in Asia, the line which, following the present limit of Gouriel from the 
Black Sea, ascends as far as the borders of Imeritia; and from thence, in 
the straightest direction, as far as the point where the frontiers of 
Akhalzick and of Kars meet those of Georgia, leaving, in this manner, to 
the north of, and within this line, the town of Akhalzick and the port of 
Khalnalick, at a distance of not less than two hours.* All the countries 
situate to the south and west of this line of demarkation towards the 
Pachalics of Kars and Trebizond, together with the major part of the 
Pachalic of Akhalzick, shall remain in perpetuity under the dominion of 
the Sublime Perte ; while those which are situated to the north and east 
of the said line towards Georgia, Imeritia, and Gouriel, as well as all the 
littoral of the Black Sea from the mouth of the Kouban, as far as the 
Port St. Nicolas, inctusively, shall remain under the dominion of the 
Emperor of Russia. 


This littoral of the Black Sea extends about two hundred leagues, 
and we will now notice some of the principal positions on this 
line of coast. Anapa.as will be seen by reference to the map, is the 
first Russian settlement in Circassia, and is situated at the base of a 
mountain which terminutes the lesser chain of the Caucasus, fron 
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whence the vast plains of the river Kouban extend north and east. 
Anapa formerly belonged to the Circassians, who, in 1784, allowed the 
Turks to build a fortress upon it. Six years afterwards, having been 
held by the Turks, it repulsed General Bibikoff. In 1791 General 
Goudovitch carried it by assault. In 1807 both the town and fortress 
were captured by a Russian squadron, commanded by Admiral 
Pastohekin. Finally, in 1828, after a murderous siege of three months, 
it surrendered to Prince Menschikoff and Admiral Greig. Soudjouk 
Kale) is thirty miles south-east of Anapa, and the bay affords safe 
anchorage. Gelendik is sixteen miles distant from Soudjouk Kale- 
Redout Kale is a bad sea-port, which, prior to Russian oocupation in 
1827, was the great dép6t for English manufactures on their way to 
Persia and Georgia; but the English establishments, since 1827, have 
been transferred to Trebizond. The Russians have attempted to 
establish a rival port at Poti at the mouth of the Rion. 

When the treaty of Adrianople was communicated to the chieftains of 
the Caucasus, they assembled together and drew up a declaration of 
their national independence, which they add ressed to the Sovereigns of 
Europe and Asia, but, unfortunately, it received no official attention. 
This document, deeply interesting, and the more so at the present 
crisis, is much too long for insertion in our columns; but we shall give its 
substance, and some of its stirring passages. It commences by 
denying any subjection to Russia, and affirms that the Sultans of 
Turkey were no more than their spiritual chiefs; that they had, indeed, 
frequently deserted and betrayed them, and that their pretension to 
sign away by treaty any portion of the Caucasus was a usurpation and 
an insult :— 

We know (says the declaration) that Russia is not the only power in 
the werld. We know that there are other powers greater than Kussia, 
who are not friends to the Russians, but rather their enemies, and who 
are not enemies of the Sultan, but his friends. We know that England 
and France are the first among the nations of the earth, and were great 
and powerful when the Russians came in little boats, and got from us 
permission to catch fish in the Sea of Azof. We thought that England 
and France would take no interest in a simple and poor people like us, 
but we did not doubt that such wise nations knew that we were not 
Russians ; and though we know little, and have no artillery, generals, 
discipline, ships, or riches, that we are an honest people, and peaceable 
when let alone, but that we hate the Russians with good cause, and 
almost always beat them. It is, therefore, with the profoundest humilia- 
tion that we have learned that our country is marked on all the maps 
printed in Europe as a portion of Russia—that treaties of which we know 
nothing should have been signed between Turkey and Russia, pretending 
to hand over to the Russians those warriors that make Russix tremble, 
and these mountains where her footsteps have never come—that Russia 
tel!s in the west that the Circassians are her slaves, or wild bandits, or 
savages, whom no kindness can soften and no lawsrestrain. We solemal 

rotest, in the face of Heaven, against such womanish arts and thisahsot. 
We answer words with deeds, but it is truth against falsehood. For torty 
years we have protested triumphantly against accusations with our arms. 
This ink, as well as the blood we have shed, declares our independence ; 
and these are the seals of men who have known no pes age save the 
decision of their country—men who understand no subtle arguments, 
but who know how to use their weapons whenever the Russians come 
within their reach. 

The document then appeals to England for protection, expressing a 
hope that she will not “ open her ear to the wiles of the Russian, while 
she closes it to the prayers of the Circassian.” It explains the political 
and social condition of the country, and dwells upon the disadvantage 
of not possessing a common chief haying central authority over all the 
tribes, their disunion being the source of weakness. It then refers to 
the cruelty and perfidy of Russia, its merciless firing of whole villages, 
its stealing of children, the calumnies it circulates against the honour of 
the Circassians, and the mean arts by which it purchases the secret 
services of the treacherous agents of the Porte. It declares that thou- 
sands of Russian prisoners in the Caucasus prefer the barbarism of the 
mountains to the civilisation of their own country; and concludes with 
the following paragraph :— 

It is by arms, not by words, that a country can be conquered. If Russia 
conquers us, it will not be by arms, but by cutting off eur communications, 
and making ure of Turkey and Perzia as if they were already hers; by 
rendering the sea impassable, as if it were her own; by blockading our 
coast; by destroying not only our vessels, but those of other States which 
approach us; by depriving us ot a market for our produce; by preventing 
us from obtaining salt, gunpowder, and other necessaries of war; by de- 
priving us of hope. But we are independent—we are at war—we are 
victors. The representative of the Emperor who numbers us in Europe 
as his slaves, who marks this country as his on the map, has lately opened 
communications with the Circassians; not to offer pardon for rebellion, 
but to bargain for the retreat of 20,000 men enveloped by our people, 
and to make arrangements for exchange of prisoners. ‘ 

This appeal being utterly disregarded by the statesmen of Europe, 
the Emperor Nicholas determined to bid defiance to England; and, 
under the pretext of having blockaded the littoral of the Black Sea, 
claimed by him under the treaty of Adrianople, seized the merchant 
ship Vizen, laden with salt and bound for Circassia, and confiscated it 
on the 25th of November, 1836. We have alre ady shown that 
Turkey had no legal power to surrender a line of coast which 
she never possessed: moreover, there was no de facto possession 
by Russia—no less than thirty-six Brit ish subjects having offered testi- 
mony or made affidavit to the contr ary. The Russians did, indeed, take 
possession of the eastern side of the Bay of Soudjouk Kale, where the 
Vixen was captured—the entire bay being nearly eight miles in circum- 
ference—and commenced throwing up intrenchments, and erecting huts 
and palisadoes for the use and protection of the military, on the bank of 
a small river called the Doba; but Mr. Spencer, who visited the country 
in September, 1836, declares that the natives had expelled the Russians 
and destroyed their intrenchments at that date; while the crew of the 
Vixen also deposed that they found the bay completely deserted by the 
Russians, there being neither a civil or milit ary functionary belonging to 
that people nearer than the forts of Anapa and Ghelendic. But on this 
subject a very curious fact remains to be related, showing the falsehood 
of the Russian Government, and the credulity of our own. Lord Dur- 
ham, then our Ambassador at the Court of St. Petersburg, addressed a 
letter to Lord Palmerston, then Secre tary for Foreign Affairs, dated the 
13th of May, 1837. It runs thus:—‘* With respect to the military de 

Jacto occupation of Soudjouk Kale, I have to state to your Lordship that 
there is a fortress in the bay which bears the name of the Empress Alex- 
andrineky, and that it has always been occupied by a Russian gar- 
rison.” Always is a vague term: was that t he case before or after the 
treaty of Adrianople? But what is the fact? The fortress which bears 
the name of the Empress Alexandrinsky is situated on the Caspian, 
which Lord Durham confounded with the Black Sea; and it is a well. 
known fact that no fortress whatever existed at Soudjouk Kale 
since the Circassians expelled the Turks,in 1816, from that place, and 
razed the buildings to the ground, till the capture of the Viren. 

Referring again to the map, we observe that the river Kouban sepa- 
rates the Western Caucasus from the country of the Cossacks of the 
Black Sea. From the mouth of that river, which enters the Euxine 
close to Taman, by one of its branches, while t wo other branches empty 
themeelves into the Sea of Azof, to the mouth of the river Terek, 
which falls, near Kisliar, into the Caspian, there is a continuous line of 
Russian forts, among the principal of which are Ekaterinodar and 
Stavropol, which last was raised to the rank cf a town in 1785. Along 
the eastern flank of this range runs another chain of forts connecting 
the northern line with the Terek—among the strongest of which are 
Alexandrusk and Georgievsk. Mosdok is the central point, and Kislar 
the extremity, on the islands of the Terek, where that river reaches the 
Caspian. Another line of forts along the Caspian runs from Kislar to 
Baku, passing through Derbent. The Pass of Derbent was called by the 
ancients the Pyle Albanie and the Via Caspia, It bears also the name 
of the Demir Capu, or iron gates. A military road runs from Mosdok 


* An hour is equivalent to three miles, 
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to Tiflis, through the famous Pass of Dariel, which is the key of the 
Eastern Caucasue. It was frequently attacked by the Persians, but 
without success; and it became a proverb in Persia, ‘‘ When a King is 
too happy, let him attack Caucasus.” Nadir Shah attacked the pass in 
1741 with 40,000 troops; but that famous conqueror was defeated by 
the Lesghians, It was at that date the Lesghians plaved themselves 
under the supremacy of Russia, as a protection a, gainst le Persians. In 
this pass stands the fortress of Vladikaukas, othery bys ‘Viadikay- 
kaz. Its name is a compound word, derived from | e] tussian verb, 


Viadet, to govern or command; and Kavkaz the E : name for the 
Caucasus. It is supposed to be the key of the P tiom, the 
Porta Caucasia, or Porta Iberica of the ancients, thre which the 


Medes, or rather their descendants, the Sarmatians, and other na- 
tione, passed into the plains of the north, and gave origin to 
avariety of peoples. This pass is now known as the Defile of the 
Terek. To the westward of the road of the Vladikaukas is the country 
of the Ossetinians, who have submitted to the Russians. On the 
eastern side of the Isthmus lies Daghestan, between the high ridge of 
mountains and the Caspian ; and the district westward of Daghestan is 
inhabited by the Lesghians, their territory extending far into the moun- 
tains. The Abhasians principally dwell on the westera side of the 
Caucasian hills, or that side of the cha'n which faces the Black Sea. 

The defence of the line of the Kouban river is entrusted to the 
Tchernomorskii Cossacks, otherwise called the Cossacks of the Black 
Sea. These are the descendants of Zaporoghian Cossacks, so called from 
za, beyond, and poroghe, a cataract, because they formerly dwelt be- 
yond the cataracts of the Dneiper. In 1775 Catharine IT., alleging that 
they were guilty of high treason, banished them to the district of 
Bielgerod. In 1787 they were pardoned, and formed into regiments by 
Prince Potemkin, and by him called the “ Faithful Cossacks of the 
Black Sea,” in the hope they would prove so in future. They rendered 
signal service in the Turkish wars; and, when peace was established, 
the Empress gave them the country conquered from the Kouban Tartars. 
Thither they were transplanted in 1792, and charged with the defence 
of their territory, which stretches on the south from the mouth of the 
river Laba to {the ure of the Kouban in the Black Sea. To- 
wards the north and east it is limited by the river Yea, which separates 
it from the government of Ekaterinoslaf and the country of the 
Cossacks of the Don. On the west it is bounded by the Black Sea, the 
Sea of Azof, and the Strait of Enikale, or Strait of Kertch, anciently 
called the Cimmerian Bosphorus, and marked on our map. 
Kertch is the ancient Panticapeum, the capital of Mithridates. 
The country of these Cossacks contains one thousand square miles, 
and their military duty terminates at Redustkoi-Karantin, where 
the defence of the Caucasian line is taken up by the Grebenski 
Cossacks, who descend from the Cossacks of the Don, and at an early 
period domiciliated themselves on the banks of the Terek. In one of 
the campaigns of the Czar Ivan I. against the Tartars of the Caucasus, a 
body of these Cossacks formed the advanced line of the army, and 
scaled a mountain which resembled a comb, on account of sharp small 
spurs which sloped down from its summit and projected horizontally. 
In the Russian language, Greben signifies a comb, and to commemorate 
this gallant exploit the Czar bestowed on these Cossacks the title and 
name of Grebenski, which they have ever since borne. 


By the various lines of forts and other military defences referred to, 
the Western Caucasus is completely girded round by the Russians, and 
while their vessels commanded the Black Sea they shut out from the 
mountaincers both powder and salt, to them invaluable. In spite of these 
disadvantages, native independence has been preserved, nor have the 
Russians achieved more than commanding the sea-shore by forts. In 
the interior of the Western Caucasus they have made no progress. In 
Daghestan they only rule by military p ower, and an annual sacrifice of 
the lives of 20,000 soldiers. Mansur Bey, Khasi Moullah, and Sohamyl 
(who is a Lesghian by birth, born in 1797) have in succession defied the 
armies of the Czar; and now that the last-named hero is to receive the 
support of France and England, we confidently expect that all the 
tribes will rally under his banner, expel their envenomed enemy from 
their heroic land, march into the Crimea, and, attaching Sebastapol on 
the land side while it is bombarded by the fleets, capture that fortress, 
and annhilate Russian supremacy in the Black Sea. 

Again referring the reader to the map, and directing his attention 
to the Caspian and the south-western divisions, we must allude to the 
encroachments of Russia on what used to be Persian territory. By the 
treaty of Goolistan, in Karabaugh, concluded between Persia and 
Ruseja in 1814, the former engaged not to maintain ships of war on the 
Caspian, and ceded to the Czar all her acquisitions south of the Cau- 
casus, nominatively Georgia, Imeritia, Mingrelia, Derbend, Bakou, and 
all Persian Daghestan, Shirvan, Shekkee, Ganja, Karabaugh, and parts 
of Moghan and Talish, In 1828, by the treaty of Tarcomantchai, Russia 
still further acquired territory, for Persia was compelled to cede the 
opulent provinces of Erivan and Nukhchivan, including the fortresses 
of Erivan and Abassabad—this last place establishing the Russians on 
the Araxes or Arras. But Russia obtained more, for she retained Talish 
and Moghan, thus securing a footing beyond the Arras, from which she 
menaces the most valuable parts of Persia. The author of “ Progress 
and Present Position of Russia in the East” (generally supposed to be 
our former Minister at the Court of Teheran, Sir John MacNeill) has 
observed, on these transactions :— 


Russia thus occupies tions beyond the Araxes, in Persia, and 
beyond the Dawebe. in noskey ; has er for indemnities on both; has 
the exclusive possession oi the Caspian, and the command of the Black 
Sea—controls he mouths of the Kur, on the omg, and of the Danube on 
the other; and desires to be the oe of the Sultan, and to guarantee 
the throne to the heir of the Shah, for the obvious or avowed purpose of 
subjugating both empires. While the position occupied by Russia in 
European Srurkey menaces Constantinople and the Dardanelles, the 
attitude she has assumed in Asiatic Turkey menaces Armenia. She has 
acquired possession of the mountain es that separate that province 
from Georgia, and of the fortresses defended the Turkish frontier, 
By every movement she threatens to interrupt the only line of communi- 
cation by which British manufactures, to the value of one million and a 
half sterling, are yearly carried through Turkey into Persia, She has 
already advanced to within nine miles of this road, and to about ninety 
from ‘Trebizond, the port from which it leads. The course which she 
would pursue, were either under her control, may be inferred from her 
commercial system generally, from the fact that she is our rival in the 
market of Persia, and that she has put a stop to the transit trade through 
Georgia, because it interfered with her exclusive commerce on the 
Caspian. Yet the Persian trade is but a small portion of what would be 
lost to England were Russia in possession of the Dardanelles. 


Territorial absorption is the notorious policy of the Czars; but when 
their empire is termed a colossus, however grandiose the term, it is 
vague. Let us then be definite. The acquisitions of Russia from 
Sweden are greater than what remains of that kingdom. The acquisi- 
tions from Poland are nearly equal to the Austrian Empire. Her 
acquisitions from Turkey, in Europe, are of greater extent than the 
Prussian dominions, exclusive of the Rhenish provinces. Her acquisi- 
tions from Turkey, in Agia, are nearly equal in dimensions to the whole 
of the smaller States of Germany. Her acquisitions from Persia are 
equal in extent to England. Her acquisitions in Tartary are not less 
in area than Turkey in Europe, Greece, Italy, and Spain. The acquisi- 
tions she has made within the last sixty-four years are equal in extent 
and importance to the whole Empire she had in Europe before that 
time. These encroachments are the condemnation of the past policy of 
the Statesmen of Western Europe. When the partition of Poland was 
effected, Louis XV. exclaimed, ‘Could I have foreseen what has 
happened, I would have sold my last carriage to prevent it.” Let us 
hope that atonement will now be made for past errors; that Finland 
will be restored to Sweden, the Crimea to Turkey, the Caucasus ren- 
dered independent, and Persia be reinstated in her ancient territory. 
The motive to the present war, and its justification, is the maintenance 
of the balance of power, for which the sole guarantee in the future is 
the re-construction of the political map of Kurope and Asia. 
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Law Reports, and in the varied mercantile and commercial informa- 


tion contained in the City, Railway, and Monetary Articles—this 
en is unsurpassed. 


THE ONLY DAILY MINING REPORT, 
with List of Prices. 
IT EXCLUDES ALL OFFENSIVE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
It is strictly independent, and though younger by more than sixty 
years than any of its contemporaries, this Paper has, by consistency 
and early information, achieved for itself a character ie position not 


to any. 
To be ordered of any Bookseller or Newsman in the kingdom; or at 
the Office, 10, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, London, 


N.B. If difficulty be experienced in obtaining the Paper by evening 
pate phic ellet the Publisher will, on application, furnish the 
names of news-agents 


ready to supply it, at 19s. td. per quarter, paid 
in advance by Post-office order, 


OOKS BOUGHT in any Quantity, at 
liberal prices, for immediate Cash, by T. D. THOMSON, 
Secondhand 


New and Bookseller, 13, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury- 
square. 


ELIZY’S FOREIGN NEWSPAPER and 
ADVERTISING OFFICE, 1, Norfolk-street, Strand, Lendon.— 


Orders received for Books, Pr M &c. Foreign Agency. 
Translations in all La rigtiaes 


EWSPAPERS.—Times, Post, Herald, 


posted the Evenirg of Publication, 2ls. per yuarter; second 

day, 13s.—Advertiser, Chronicle, Daily News, 203 —Advertiser, Sua, 
be, Standard, 12s. All answers required, and orders eee to 
W. LAYZELL, 35. Marylebono-lanr.—seven years old Newspapers, 
from 1808, to be Sold 


en OO EE ee 
ARKINS and GOTTO’s NEW WRITING 
PAPER, made from Straw, isinvaluable to rapid writers. It 
has a hard and smooth surface, can be written upon on both sides, 
with either meta! or quill pen, is much pleasanter to write upon than 
any other paper, and nearly half the price, being only 3s. per ream. 
Parkins and Gotto, Paper and Envelope Makers, 24 and 25, Oxford- 
street. 


EDDING STATIONERY.—Ali the New 
Styles, Alterations, and Patterns, at PARKINS and 
GOTIO'S, 24 and 25, OXFORD-STREET. No charge for plain 
Stsmping. Arms, Crests, Monograms, Initials, and addresses, taste- 
fully and elegantly arranged and emblazoned, or embossed, in colours, 
upon Paper and Envelopes. Samples sent, post free. Crest-dies cut, 
frem 5s,; u‘ualy charged 10s. 6d.—Parkins and Gotto, 24 and 25, 
Oxford-street. 


Stock in the kingdom.—65, Regent-strest. 


E PEN SUPERSEDED.—The most easy, 


elegant, and best method of MARKING LINEN, or any other 
articles without the ink spreading, is with Inoorrodible Argentine 
Plates. Any person can use them. Names, 2s.; Initials, 1s. 6d. 
Set of Numbers, 2s. 6d.; orest, 5s. Sent. post free, on receipt of stamps, 
or post order.—FREDERICK WHITEMAN, Inventor and Sole 
Maker, 19, Little Queen-street, Holborn. 


HOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS.—Collo- 
dion Process.—CAUTION.—Talbot y. Henderson.—H's Honour 
Vice-Chancellor Wood has this day issued an INJUNCTION to re- 
strain the defendant from making and selling Photographic Portraits 
by the above process without the license of the Patentee. Artists and 
others desiring to practise this branch of the Photographic art are re= 
quested to apply tous. All infringers of the patent rights will be 
Ste oo and Bolton, 1, Lincoln’s-inn New-square, 

i a 


N STATU QUO CHESS-BOARD.—By 
Royal Letters Patent. —This invention supplies a want felt by all 
Chess-plasers. By the use of this Board, the game may be discon- 
tinued, and sesumed at any time, without the Chess-men in the mean- 
while being disturbed. For ordinary play, and for sea or railway use, 
the In Statu Quo Chess-board bas obvious advantages not possessed 
by any other hitherto produced.—Sold at all fancy repositories. 
holesale by the patentee, JAQUES, Hatton-garden.—Price, with 
men complete, 39s. 


YOU REQUIRE FAMILY ARMS, send 


Nameand County to the HERALDIC OFFICE. Fee, search, 
and sketch, 3s. 6d.; or postage stamps. AR\iS painted, impaled, 
end quartered. H. SALT, Great Turastile, Lincola’s-inu-fields, 


AUTION.—BOND’'S PERMANENT 

MARKING INK, the original, and by far the best, requiring 

ho preparation, offers the surest mexns of protection for every variety 

of household linen and wearing apparel, against loss or mistake; for 

which reason be careful to ask for the genuine article La by the 

inventor, JOHN BOND, 28, Long-lane, W est Smithfield, Sold by most 
chemists, stationers, and medicine-venders Price Is. a bottle, 


NEW MUSIC, ge. 


HEALTH to the OUTWARD BOUND. 
eon ae fs Hon. Mra. NORTON. Composed 


A New 
GEORGE 
CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond-street. 


H! HAD I BUT ALADDIN’S LAMP. 


Compoed by W. H. MONTGOMERY. 2s. “ This song, 
doubtless, will become very popular. Ths melody can lay great 
claim to originality, and the accompaniments show a sound know- 
ledge of, and f-eling for, the art.”"—rlymouth Journal. 

D'ALMALNE and Co., 20, Soho-square. 


VT a0ss DISTANT BELLS: Ballad. By 
trated, on wae pep peteed beseprem ig lates 
malody is also published with sacred words, entities * What are 
those so soft and clear?”"—MAMMOND, 9, Now Bond-street. 


LORD BATEMAN. 


Now ready, price 2s, 
f hee ORIGINAL LOVING BALLAD of 
LORD BATEMAN. With Twelve Illustrations by George 


Cruikshank. D. BOGUE, F leet-street. 


EETHOVEN’S BAGATELLES, 2s., in the 
PIANISTA for MAY, No. 169. Beethoven's 21 Waltzes, 2¢., in 
No. 165. Beethoven’s Adieu Sonata and Op. 54, 2s.,in No 165; Moon-= 
light Sonata and Op. 27, in No 167,28.; Pathetique Sonata and Op. 79, 
in No. 168,26. ‘The Six Sonatas sent post free for 78 stamps. 
Gay, 5, Conduit-street, Regent-street, and 67, Paternoster-row. 


RIGOLETTO, 2s, Norma, 2s., L’Etoile, 1s., 


Fidelio, Barbitre, Der Freischtitz, Lucrezia, and Sixty other 
< peras, full music size, fur piano solo, in the ** PIANISTA,”’ 2s. each. 
Post free, thirty stamps. Le Prophete, Huguenots, Ernani, Lucia, 
4s. each.—5, Conduit-street, Regent-street, and 67, Paternoster-row. 


IAMILY MUSIC.—ROBERT COCKS and 

CO.’3 HAND-BOOK of GLEES, Part-Songs, &c ; with Piano 

Accompaniment. Edited by JOSEPH WARREN, Eighty Numbers, 
each 2 First Volume (Nos. 1 to 50), bound in cloth, 8s. 

MUSIC for PRESENTATION, ie., A SYNOPSIS 
of ROBERT COCKS and ©O.'’83 CATALOGUES of MUSICAL 
WORSS, Gratis, and postage free. 

6, New Burlington-street, Publishers to the Queen. 


i RR eee deine Leo i ere nips a 
N EW MUSIC by H. ROSAMBERT. 
EVELINE, Yong. Second Evition. 
VISIONS ¢ f CHILDHOOD, sina, Festey Longfellow. 
a ° . * . 
London: CHARLES JEFYERYS 21, pon leloeeg 


ASS Ne Se Se ee eee 
ILIKINS and his DINAH, as sung by Mr. 
ROBSON (with his Portrait), and ail the correct words to 

Music, price 2d. Also, the “ Vilikins and Dinah Polka and Quudrille,” 
3d. each. The three pieces, free by post, forfifteenstamps Published 
only in the MUSICAL BOUQUET, at the Offices, 192, High Holborn; 
end 20, Werwick-lane, Paternoster-row. Complete Catalogues gratis. 


TS 
7< . 

HEER, BOYS, CHEER! Far upon the Sea, 

Long Parted have we Been, and Mighty Niagara, 6d. each. To 

the West, to the West! Land, Land, Land! and three others, at 3d. 

each : foiming the whole of the Songs in Mr. Russell’s Entertainment 

of the Emigrant's Progress, and are the only correct and authorised 

Cheap Editions. Publisbed in the MUSICAL BOUQUET, at the 
Offices, 192, High Holborn; and 20, Warwick-lane, Pateruoster-row. 


EYERBEER.—*L’ETOILE du NORD.’”— 


The New Opera by Meyerbeer, performed a: Paris with unpre- 
cecented success, and various arrangements of the same for the Piano« 
forte, are now ready, at CRAMER, BEALE, and Cu 's, 201, Regent- 
Street; who aiso pubiish Meyerbeer’s Marcne des Flambeaux. No. 1 
and No. 2 are ar:anged as a Duet, by E. Woilf. 


ULLIEN and COS MUSICAL PRESEN- 
TALON and CIRCULATING LIBRARY combined. BSub- 
tcribers to this library can select their music from upwards of 500,900 
Separate pieces, and 3000 volumes of masic. Terms of subscription, 
three guineas perannum. The principal feature which distinguishes 
this Library from all others is, that the subscribers, besides being 
liberally supplied on loan during the year with all standard and new 
vocal and pianoforte compositions, are also presented with three 
guineas’ worth of music every year gratis, which may be selectod by 
themselves during the term of subscription. Prospectuses forwarded 
(free) on application to JULLIEN and Co., 214, Kegent-strest, 


fPRODGRS GIUBILEI, Professor of SING- 


ING, bas RETURNED from ITALY, and hopes to be honoured 
with the Nobility and Gentry’s patronsge.—is, Portiand-road, Port~ 
land-place. 


~ ret . 

ISTIN’S CORNET-i-PISTONS CLASS.— 

H. Distin has re-commenced his Corne: Class; and Pupils can 

have Lessons at any hour of the day, or join the Class in the Evening. 

Apply at Distin'’s Manufactory, 31, Cranbourne-street, Leicester- 
square, London. 


—— 
[P4TONIC FLUTE. —By Royal Letrers 
Patent. Full particulars, with Testimonials of Professors, in= 
eluding Mr, Richardson, Flaatist to her Majesty, forwarded free, 
Manufactory, 135, Fleet-street. A. SICCAMA, Patentee. 


PS OFORTES and HARMONIUMS.— 
GEO. LUFF and SON, Makers to her Majesty, have instruments 
in every variety and price, for sale, hire, exchange, or exportation. 
Drawings per post. 103, Great Russell- street, Bloomsbury. 


pro ORTES for HIKK, at CHAPPELL’S, 


—The best PIANOS, by the great makers, of every descrip- 
tion, New and Second-hand, for SALE or HIRE.—50, New Bond- 
street. 


[Ser eto at TOLKIEN’S, 27 and 28, 


King William-street, London-bridge.—H. T. has a large variety 
in oak, mahogany, and rosewood cases, with 1, 3,5, 8, and 12 stops, 
by the celebrated ALEXANDER, of Paris, which he is enabled at 
very moderate prices. An excellent instrument for £10 10s. 


OLKIEN’S COLONIAL PIANOFORTE.— 


—This patent instrument is peculiarly adapted for extreme cli- 
mates. The woodwork is prepared with a solution impervious to 
watcr and destructive to insects; also a metallic binding-plate the 
length of the resi-piuuk, in which are inserted the runing-pias, and 
prevents the possibility of any part being affected by heat or damp. 
These beautisal instrumenis are superior to any other yet made. 
Height. tour feet two.—TOLKIEN, 27, 28, and 29, King-William- 
street, London-bridge. 


OLKIEN’S 25-GUINEA ROYAL MINUTO 
PIANOFORTES.—H. T., the Original Maker of a 25-Guinea 
Pianoforte, has, by the care he has devoted to all branches of the 
manufacture, obtained the highest reputation throughout the universe 
for his Instruments, unequalled in Durability and Delicacy of Touch, 
more especially for their exceliency in standing in Tune in the various 
Climates of our Colonies. They are in Elegant Cases of the choicest 
Walnut, Rosewood, and Mahogany. Packed in zinc and wood cases 
for abroad, for £2 103 extra.—H. Tolkien's Old-Established Manu- 
factory, 27, 28, and 29, King Willam-street, London~-bridge. 


IANOFORTES, 25 Guineas each— 
D'ALMAINE and CO., 20, Soho-square, London (established 
1785), submit forinspection a large and varied STOCK of their ROYAL 
PIAS OF ORTES, io mahogany and rosewood, compass 6f-octaves, at 
?5 guineas cach, which from the combination of oe gr with eco- 
nomy, the high quality of the materials employed, the unceasing 
care devoted to all branches of the workmanship, have obtained the 
highest reputation, not only in Great Britain, bat throughout the 
whole civilised world. D'Almaine and Co. being the actual ma- 
nufacturers, an immense advantage will be f-und in purchasing 
direct from their Warehouses in Lond: n, where may be obtained gratis, 
lists and drawings, together with a work entitled “ Observations 
on the Choice, Puichase, and Manufacture of Pianofortes."’—London, 
20, Soho-square. 


ARMONIUMS at CHAPP£LL’S, 50, 


New Bond-~strect —The HARMUNiUM by ALEXANDRE, of 


Paris, is the oaly instrument of the kind that remains tly in 
tune; and, from the simplicity of its construction, is t slightly 
affected by any changes of weather; aad ts atike calculated for the 


Church, Chapel, Schoo!, or Drawing-roum. 

The following descriptions are those most liked:— 

No. 1. In oak case, with expre.sion stop, price 10 guineas. 

No 2 Lo mahogany case, with expressioa stop, 12 gs. 
3. In oak case, with three stops, 15 gs. 

. 4. In oak case, with five stops, 22 gs.; in rosewood, 25 gs. 
No. 5. In oak or rosewood case, with eight stops, 25 gs. 

6. In ouk or rosewood case, with twelve stops, 35 gs. 

No. 7, In mahogany or rosewood case, with the patent percussion 
action, and one stop, 18 gs. 
No. 8. In oak case, with percussion and twelve stops, 40 gs. 


. 9. Ditto, in elegant rosewood case, 45 gs. 
10. The New Patent Model, with’ expression A la Main. ‘Phe 
most perfect Harmonium that can be made, 15 stops, elegant 
case, So g5. 
Fell Danette Lists sent on application. 56, New Bond-street. 


USICAL BOX DEPOT, 54, Cornhill, 
Londen, for the sale of SWISS MUSICAL [NSTRUMENTS, 
made by the celebrated Messrs. NICOLE, Freres, of Geneva. 
sizes, four airs, 14 inches long, £4; six airs, 1S inches long, £6 6s.; 
eightaire, 20inches long, £8; and twelve airs, 20) inches long, £12 128; 
containing selections from the most eminent composers, including 
poplar, national, and opera airs, together with hymns, &c. Also, & 
variety of Swiss Musical Snuff-boxes, playing two tanes, 14s. $a. and 
18s.; three tunes, 30s.; and four tunes, 408. each. Printed Lists of 
, &e,, may be had Gratis and Post-iree on application. 
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SurPpLeMENT 


THE CIRCASSIANS. | 


WE present, in two Engravings of Circassian life, an idea of the bearing | 
and aspect, in their homes and out of doors, of a race, perhaps, as inte- | 
Testing and remarkable as any that ever existed. There are many facts 
which justify this remark. In the first place, they are one of the most 
ancient nations in the world; their history is so prolonged, that, with | 
the exception of China, of Egypt, and of Persia, the history of every | 
other country which is at present independent, is a record of yesterday 
in comparison ; but, if in this particular they have but one or two rivals 
on earth, there isa much more striking peculiarity in which they defy 
all parallel—and that is, that at no epoch have they ever yet lived in 
subjection to a foreign dominion. They have often been defeated in 
battles—often been driven into the mountains—often been overrun and 
overwhelmed; b 


it has never happened, that, even for the short term | 
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bowed under the eceptre of a stranger. 
them. More than 300 years before Christ, the Macedonian arms had, 


for instance, swept like a storm over a part of their country ; but even | 


this yoke they escaped, because, as Pliny rather archly says, Alexander 
“was obliged to leave Hyrcania in haste.” Much later, but ¢till sixty or 
seventy years before the Christian era, they sustained another memorable 
overthrow, having sent all their available forces to help Mithridates 
against the Romans. 
Pompey is one of the most terrible and complete on record. When, how- 
ever, their condition might be deemed most remarkable was during 
the short universal Asiatic rule of Tamerlane. 
our readers in what concerns Russia, although the odds are so enor- 
mously against a handful of mountaineers, and in favour of the disoi- 
pline, the numbers, and the resources of an immense military empire, 
that, despite the pertinacity of the efforts expended, the Cau. 


Great disasters have befalleti | 


The carnage which they suffered at the hands of | 


We need not remind | 
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‘a the condition of the Poles. They are still living under thei 
| own chiefs, with their own customs and with their own laws 
It is not, therefore, merely because this race trace back so far 
their national history that they interest us; but because they are the 
only people on the face of the globe who can trace back so far an inde~ 
pendent national history. Few in number, yet their region is so impor- 
tant, and their character is so striking, that they are well known to the 
ancients; and abundant mention of them, under their old name, occurs 
in Herodotus, in Verrius Flaccus, in Pomponius Mela, in Strabo, 
in Plutarch, and in other great writers. In fine, their annals are the 
brave ‘record of a liberty maintained for at least 2300 years, often 
| in the face of the mightiest potentates in human remembrance, and no 
| mow to be readily surrendered to an arrogant Russian tyrant. 

But, without the excitement of these noble recollections, were the 
| Caucasian tribes as new as the New Zealanders, they would deserve 


of more than one generation, they obeyed any but their own laws, or | casian tribes are still at a great distance from being reduced : great attention. Our Engraving speaks for itself. They are mani- 
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festly the true aristocrats of nature. The erect figure, the thoughtful 
brow, the regular, earnest, firm, and noble countenance, the martial 
port, the free and muscular limbs, the well-opened chest, the breadth 
of the shon!ders, the straightness of the back, the sculpturesque setting 
of the head upon the fine throat, all evidently betoken one of the 
most thoroughbred of the human f.milies or septs. A first glance at 
the costume of the men convcys we know not what of some vague re- 
collection of the Crusaders. And, indeed, the chain-mail enforces or 
heightens that whimsical middle-aze resemblance. There is a strange 
union of ancient and of modern weapons and urms. The Circassians 
have adopted pistol and gun, without relinguishing thespear and the bow 
and arrow; and they do execution with both. In truth, nothing but an 
easy and abundant supply of percussion fre-arms would make it worth 
while to abandon altogether in that region the cheap and formidable in- 
gtruments of the javelin-man and the archer. The Russians, when they 
subdued the Don Cossacks and the Astraks, and had begun to push ag- 
gre-sion into the Caucasus, captured and cajoled a sufficient number of 
the real Georgians, to form a regiment with the addition of some of the 
conterminous tribes. Of course, the costume of these was modelled on 
the true type; and the corps in question forms one of the most striking 
and wildly picturesque features in the annual reviews of May at St. Pe- 
tersburg. They carry the bow on horseback; and the quiver is sup- 
posed to be furnished in that apparatus on the breast. which the reader 
will pere ive in our Engraving. Either eight very short arrows, or a 
row of cartridges, could be stowed thus. 

Although the country is so mountainous (one.of the peaks.of the Ceu- 
casus being much higher than Mont Blanc—seaching, in faet, to an alti- 
tude of 16,700 feet above the sea), yet there is an admirable breed of 
horses ; and the Circaesians are first-rate risers. “Nevertheless, itis not 
as cavalry that the inhabitants ave principally formidable to, an in- 
vader, but as guerilla-highlanders, whose superiors the worldmever saw - 
not even in Switzerland orin Scotland, in the fastnesses of the Tyrol, or 
n the S erras of Spain. 

Of the female type among the Cireassians our Engravings furnish two 
orthree specimens ‘he beauty of these women is, of course, well 
known—their too common destination is not worthy of thisgallant.and 
superior people. We have little to add respecting the accessories of 
the two scenes we have delineated. ‘The sheepskin, here, as insomapy 
other regions of Asia and of/Kastern Eu ope, is an essential part of she 
male cosiums. In fine weatherthewool is worn outwards—in wet,and 
cold, the skin. 

Within doors we see a householdin a. moment of ease and peace. 
Two men—a chief and an atteniant—are abyutito Gepurt, not neces- 
sarily for t!.e chase, for a «Cigegssian never stirs abroad without his 
arms. Th: ctild lets his motherdmowthat he would like to,accompany 
his fether. Ovhers are regalingthemselues (What the smoker has on 
the stool efore him is coffee, the. strangest-stimulant that is popular (fr 
opium is the cruz <f a lost cla:s) in the temperate East. 4 he wooden 
ug on the floor contain: water; and thereis a wooden cnp at hand. 

‘The ancient names of the Circassian tribes were innumerable; but by 
far the most prominext classes in that region were the Lberians (the r: al 
and pr per Iberians ; not the Spaniarde, a-cidentally “ Iberi.n” from the 
neme Ebro), and the Albanians—these a so te real an! primitive Alba- 
nians. The former occupied the south-weet part of the country, between 
the Black Sea and the Caspian: and the latter the eas‘en part, which 
is now Daghestan, with Derbend for its capital. The Russ ans, we need 
not say. h-ve forced their passage rght through both the “ Caucasian 
gates” and the “ Albanian gates” (Albanie porte), and have marched 
as conquerors, long Fince, to Tiflis, and further still, to the lake and city 
of Er.van, in the Persian province of Azerbjan And the present 
Viceroy and G vernor-General of Poland, Prince Paskéwitsch, who com 
manded the letter expedition, derives his proudest title from that 
ancient Persion place. He is Prince of Erivan, “ Erivanski.” But, 
with regard to the intermediate region, Schamyl, not Nicholas, is still the 
veritable ma-ter. Ru sian campaians in the C:ucasus are “sword-thrusts 
in the water.” And the present rupture of Ruesiawith lurkey, and with 
Europe, will be of immense import nce to the brave Circassians, who are 
now furni-hei with proper supplies. The lartar barbarian has been 
able to go to Colchis; but he will not be able to stay there. His com- 
munications with the distant base of operations are destroyed effcetively 
—destroyed, we trust, for ever. 


LITERARY MISCELLANIES.—No. XIII. 


A PLEA FOR THE DONKEY. 

Most prople have more or less contempt for Donkeys. “ He’s a mere 
Donkey !” is a common phrase; “ An Ass of a fellow!” is another; 
“ That chap ought to wear Donkey’s ears!” is a third. I intend to put 
the ladies and gentlemen who use these phrases a little through their 
facings, and prove that there is neither rhyme nor resgon in using the 
term asinine as identical with stupidity. Most of these people, indeed, 
have never given any hecd to the matter, but fixed their admiration on 
horses: “ prancing sieeds—dear, beautiful, sleek creatures, tossing up 
their noble heads, and flying like the wind. Tajk to ua of Donkeye— 
poor, pitiful, ugly. miserable, little drudges—half starved—only owned 
by black guards of costermongers, aud as s'upid as stupid can be.” 

Stop a Jittle, and let us consider, The Donkey, it is admitted, is not 
go big as the horse; but the horse is not so big as the camel. Is the 
horse the worse for that? You answer, no, Well, isthe Donkey the 
worse of the horee for being smaller? You must equally say no. Next, 
as to intélligence—which is most intelligent, the sharp eyed terrier or 
the heavy end fierce bull-dog. Judge an animal by his intelligence and 
his capability for doing the work for which he is adapted, and you have 
the best test. 

Now, let us try the horse and the Donkey by it. The Donkey is 
stronger in proportion than the horse: he can carry 4 greater load—he 
hae more endurance—he can go a longer journey without giving in, 
than the horse—he can get on upon coarser food and a harder bed 
than the h rae. It is calculated thatif a man and a horse starton a 
journey tegrther—each to go at his na'ural pace—the man will pass the 
horse on the t.ird or fourth day, according to the vigour and endurance 
of either Now, put a man on the horse and a boy on the Donkey—and 
my life for yours, the same will be the result. The horse, after two 
days’ travel, must have a day’s rest. This is not necessary with the 
Donkey; he is more enduring; he has his night's sleep, and he goes on 
fresh for the third day, leaving his friend, the equine auimal, being care- 
fully groomed in the stable. 

The finest horses tire themselves the soonest. The high pacing 
coureers, who almost strike their noses with their knees, are the soonest 
the food for the hounds, while n- body ever saw the Donkey attempt to 
damage his nasal organ with his knees. On the contrary, he starts off 
in a smart, neat, compact little trot, and can amble and even gallop if 
he pleases) The trot, however,is the Donkey’s most enduring pace: on 

he goes, pit-a-pat. pit-a pat—a little in-kneed in some specimens, but 
not worre trotters for that. Besides, the Donkey is a healthier and a 
hardier crea‘ure than the horse. Imever heard of a Donkey having a 
cold in his head; but I have known horees with distres:ing coughs I 
have seen horses dressed from head to foot in sapatory trappings, with 
their eyes l-oking out of holes like hobgoblins; but I never saw a 
Donkey wear ng any apparel but his pannels. Arother advantage of a 
Donkey is his patience—his patience of the load and of the blow. 
Lash a spirited horse, and he rears, snorts, perhaps attempts to bite the 
leg, or fling him-elf back on his tormentor, while he gains nothing by 
his turbulence save more flogging. or a gallop till he is utterly worn 
ou ,and ultimate submittanee. Now the Donk-y, when -ill-treated, 
does not inc exse his punishment by needless resistance He hangs 
do +n tis heat, and, reasoning.with himeelf, that hie owner is his master, 
in the sense of dominion, comes off better than the horee. But the one 
is hirh spirted, it will be said, and the other is low. No, it may be 


answer d, the first is foolish, and the second is wise. The one gets more 


stripe: than the other, and the end, in both cases, is the same,” 


Now is a Donkey uglier than a horse? No; I insi-t that he isthe 
more picturesque creature of the two. He is rugged in his coat, ni’ 
mane hang: disorderly on his neck—so much the better. He is more in 
the state of nature. The pampered horse looks as if his coat had 
been rubbed with pomatum, and his mane operated upon by a 
perruquier. Which is the more picturesque; and, as picturesque— 
the more agreeable to look at? As a proof of this, it is a 
remarkable fact that all picturesque and nomade races have em- 
ployed Donkeys in preference to horses—and that from the first 
existence of mammalia upon earth. The Zingarees of Spain use Asses ; 
the Mu'eteers do not, but they are not nomade; they are trading, 
and sleep in posadas, while the gipsies of the land encamp in tents—a 
picturesque race, and their Don keys as picturesque and as rough as 
themselves; for though, as we have said, the horse may be more stately 
and graceful—the mule more elegant in his trained amble—the Donkey, 
with its slim legs and neat compact trot, and its rough pile, is more 
picturesque than either of the othertwo In regard to the western 
gipsies, I fear me that they are, in some degree, degenerating down into 
using horses; but the true scionsof the Spanish and Bohemiangipsies 
will stick to the asses. 

The Donkey is, indeed, essentially of the country. What is more 
beautiful than to see the travelling merchant, who supplies the petty 
hamlet and the labourer’s hut with commodities from the town, 
camped im a grassy nook of a green English lane—the hawthorn edges 
towered.over on either side by the lofty elms; the cart with its store of 
varied goods and chattels piled up in its broad hallow t.ay, and hang- 
ing from all convenient points of the vehicle; the one train, with its rope 
and leather traces on the ground; and the proprietor—a swarthyfellows 
in a velveteen shooting-coat, a long waistcoat, and a broad straw hat— 
is arraaging his wares, and his two plump Donkeys are feeding out of 
bagaalung round their necks beside him. Mapy a picture hasbeen 
executed of such a ecene—or of the gipsy encampments—with their 
fives, andtheir pots,and their tents, and the Donkeys teaching the horses, 
but in wain, by -their.example, to herd in companies. The former, in- 


deed, arefond of laying their heads together; although what thesab- 
jects which these senates disouss has not, as yet, been Giscovcred by any 
philosopher—while the horses never give them an opportunity. In- 
deed, inypoint.of phrenolosic development, the Donkey—always admit- 
ting the difference of eize—ig superior to the hore: the fore- 
heads af both being about, equal in breadth—but the horses possessing 
a hollow behind above the eye, which detracts from the actual breadth 
of their brows. Besides, it is known that when a Doukey is associated 
with horses, he invariably takes the lead, and conducts the bigger 
animals from the stable to che pastures and from the pastures to the 
stable. 

Though no doubt capable of struggling on through hard work, per- 
formed amid the toil and moil of clas hing vans and heavy horses, toiling 
under coal-sacks, oreven the desra dation of soot eacks, yet 1 love to see 
the Donkey in its more primeval, or even suburban, aspects, where it 
carries young masters and misses along both the dusty roads 
or the bushy heaths, as the will and taste of the hirer may 
dictate. But be merciful, Master Smith, and be gentle, Miss 
Smith, and guide the hvofs which bear you to the pleasant 
treading on the heath amid the bushes, aud beneath the shade of 
the varied trees. I saw a Donkey the other day upon the street: 
instead of banging down its head it held it aloft, and on its 
forehead was a brags star. Its mane was smoother than the ave- 
rage, indicating the oft-applied comb; its coat, in its regularity 
of lay, announced a similar proces; besides, its sides were 
plump—not a rib was to be seen; its harness was ornamented by brass 
ornaments, brightly scoured ; its conductress was a maiden of tidy ap- 
pearance, and the cargo of its cart was flowers. But that was an excep. 
tional Donkey—exceptionally favoured. The general toil of the Donkey, 
when we find it im the country, is, as we have already sketched it, con- 
veying the gods of rural traffickers, or accompanying t .¢ gang of gipsies. 
Sometimes the farmer presses it into his market service; and, driven by 
his portly lady, Dapple trots briskly along with a lading of vegetubles, 
lots of dairy produce, poultry, and eggs. In watering-places, whether 
sea-side or mineral, Donkeys abound, and are in their element. In the 
former you see them trotting under the white cliff, leaving the imprint 
of their small hoofs on ihe firm sand, bearing children ro-y with sea~ 
breezee, and braced with salt-water, under the guardianship of sea-side 
costumed parents—one arrayed in a light shooting-coat, broad straw- 
hat, flowing white trousers, yellow slippers, and a telercope slung in a 
case round his shoulder; the vther, in a little straw chapeau, and a 
general marine negligée—suiled for sand, shingle, and clambering amid 
the rocks. At mineral spas Donkeys may be frequently seen waiting for 
hire round the pump-room, and performing their usual functions, as the 
animated conv-yances, mostly of children, but occasionally of a party of 
sporting young ladies; or drawing peacefully along tome yellow-faced 
old nabob, who prefers the easy pace of the Donk.y, with a walking at- 
tendant, to the more restive paces of a {risky pony, which would too 
rudely shake up his bilious old corporation. 

Occasionally you find the Donkey attached—asa sort of appanage—to 
the general establishment of the horses of a great house. Sir Walter 
Scott, in his Diary, narrates that at Abbotsford—if we mistake not—they 
had two female assea, for the double purpose of giving milk to the 
family, and pulling the vehicle in which Lady Scott and the young 
ladies took the r Grives round the grounds. These animals—which were 
“ wickedly ” as Scott says, nick-named by the girls, ‘* Hannah Moore” 
and “ Lady Morgan "—were kept in a paddock, and even if they were at 
its furthest end from the house, when Sir Walter, or indeed any member 
of the tamily with whom they were familiar—appeared, both Donkeys, 
sending forth joyful neighs, gallopped up and laid their muzzles upon 
the pales, rubbing their rough heads against the kindly hands presented 
to them. 

Supplying families with milk leads us to a slight sketch of another 
subject of a more melancholy cast. Has the reader ever seen a sleek 
female Donkey being conducted to the stately portals of a great 
house? and has he marked her being milked there, and noticed 
at a drawing-room window—watching the procese—the slender 
form of a young girl, with hectic cheeks and gleaming eyes, 
and a deadly pale forehead, evidently, from the motion of her 
lips and her chest, the prey to that fearful plague—consumption? 
Presently, the Donkey’s reeking milk is carried into the mansion, and the 
young patient disappears from the window. She takes the milk as a 
medicine: the Donkey is her unconscious dector. Now, is the milk of 
any other apimal used in the same way? No doubt, to the tribes of the 
Calmucks and the Scythians, mare’s milk is a copious article of diet. 
But it is only the lacteal fluid of the ass that has obtained the celebrity 
of being, if not a curative, at least a palliative, of tne wearing cough 
before which fade so many of the faire st 01 cur younger population 
What result naturally follows? Why, that there is come more subtlee 
and curative influence in the mk of the female Ass than in that of 
any other known animal. 


about t ¢ Ass—the Biblical reputation which it possesses, and to which 
tradition a-signs the dark stripe down its back; bu’, turning to more 


mundane topics, we may refer for a moment to the immortal Dapple, 
aud admire how Dapple always kept out of the scrape when 
Ko inante’s eh ucers were basted; aud how, while the sails ofthe wind- 

ll were roliiny Rorinante over and over, D.pple was quie ly cropping 


listles of Le Mancha. Who, again, dies not lament that in the 


wilds of tle Sierra Morena, when Sancho had gone peaceably to bed 


There are a number of other particulars which we could mention 
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on the back of Dapple, the rascally Gines de Passamente chances to 
come by, and cunningly subtracts the most immortal of all As:es from 
under its master’s seat, leaving him upon the tressels of his dearly- 
beloved, supported by four rascally sticks. True, amends are made; 
and who does not rejoice when Sancho, trudging along in the train of 
the Princess Micomicona, and in the midst ef a goodly company,suddenly 
espies no less a personage than the redoubted Gines di Passamente, 
mounted upon the still more redoubted Dapple, who, perceiving the 
rightful owner supported by such a formidable party, leaps off the back 
of the outraged Dapple, and scours off with all the rpeed the greatest 
scoundrel in Spain could muster, while Sancho and Dapple shed mutual 
tears of joy upon each other. A.B. R. 


PAUVRE PETITE CATARINA, 


THE LITTLE WANDERING SINGER. 
BY GRACH’ GREENWOOD, 
By thine eyes, where sorrow striveth 
With the sunshine of the South; 
By the heart’s ungathered sweetness, 
Reddening round thy tender mouth ; 


By thy slight form’s mournful drooping ; 
By its soft, unconscious grace ; 

By the vague, unchildish trouble 
Shadowing o’er thy morning face,— 


Do we read a want unanswered, 
Asking, searching everywhere— 
All a hungered beart’s wild yearning 

For the mother-love and care, 


Days there were thy baby beauty 
Knew no dreamy grief-eclipse ; 
When Joy fondled thee—Love only 
% Kissed his impress on thy lips, 


But vain seeking, weary waiting, 
Sober all that beauty now; 

And untempered suns have duskly 
Goldened o'er fair cheek and brow, 


Riseth to thy lonely dreaming, 
O’er a weary homeless waste, 

Vicion of some lordly castle, 
Or gay palace, fitly graced? 


Light and glow and pictured splendors— 
Forms of knight and noble maid, 

Dancing o’er the shining marbles, 
Sitting in the jasmin shade? 


Golden fruitage of the orange, 
Orbéd sunshhine—luscious bloom 

Of the crimson-cleft pomegranate— 
Rose-illumined cy press-gloom ? 


Quivering flash of gorgeous plumage— 
Wave of flags where waters run— 

Silver gleam of plashing fountains, 
Making rainbows in the sun? 


Singles out thy heart some figure, 
Peerless in its gentle grace? 

For one instant shines before thee, 
Clear aud sweet, the mother-face? 


Is the father-look upon thee? 
- + Does he rock thee on his breast, 
Smoothing down thy baby-ringlets, 
Hushing every sigh to rest? 


No! that vague and wistful sadness, 
Yearning trom thy patient eyes, 

Tells of blanks in memory’s tablets, 
Tells of baffling mysteries. 


Dreams thou’st cailed those loving faces, 
Scarcely questioning whence they came; 
_ Faint and far the old home voices— 
‘Half forgot the baby-name, 


In thy ways, poor wandering singer, 
Thou nay’st e’en have paused and sung 

At the home: door, while unto thee 
Kindred hands have careless flung. 


Only silver for thy singing— 
Yet some mournful strain, perchance, 
May have reached thy lady-mother, 
And pierced her heart amid the dance, 


* * * * * 


Gone, the changing scenes of fancy; 
And again my g'ances fall 

Only on a simple picture 
Hung against my chamber wall. 


°*Tis a young Italian singer, 
Leaning on her tambourine; 

-Masing in the purple twilight, 
With a sad unchildlike mien, 


# Pauvre petite Catarina!” 
Says the painter-—and no mores 
But my heart dreamed out her story, 
And still loves to con it o’er. 


Often do I vainly question— 
Have her tired feet ceased to roam? 
Hath her sweet voice lost its sadness— 
Singing in her new-found home? 


Can she on her mother’s bosom, 
Loye’s divinest birth-right claim? 
Learns she in belovéd voices 
Once again the baby-name? 


Is her heart-thirst quenched in kisses? 
Hath ber little sun-burnt face 

Caught from joy and sweet contentment 
Yet a rarer, dearer grace? 


Thus before thy gift, belovéd, 
Fancies wild and yearning wake 
In my heart ; but most Llove it, 
I confess, tor thy dear sake, 2 


Philadelphia, U. Sy Febraary 8, 1858" ~ 
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TRUTHS FROM FARMERS, 


Tre master of a Ragged School, who had exhausted all the stereotyped 
plans of reward and punishment, without being able to make nis 
vagabond pupils keep their faces clean, at length succeeded by a very 
simple expedient: he put a looking-glass in the passage by which they 
entered the school-room, just over where the little-used soap, basin, and 
jack-towel had long been dis) ‘ayed in vain. 

The dirt, previously unconsciously worn by more than half the ragged 
ones, disappeared with marvellous celerity, and very soon the habit of 
cleanliness was established. There was nothing in the mechanical or 
chemical qualities of a shilling shaving-:lass t> make long-accustomed 
dirt peel off ragamuflin faces, but it told the truth, and the truth set the 
young dirt-pie makers a scrubbing. In the same way the sea captain, 
who had taken to sea a barometer, after having studied the law of 
storms, chortened sail, and made all snug while the sky was clear, 
because the barometer suddenly fell, and saved his ship in the midst of 
the same hurricane that sent unwarned captains’ ships to the bottom, 
The barometer was no magic antidote, but it warned the wise captain to 
look out for squalls. 

So, too, the mere art of book-keeping, however beautiful in theory 
and exact in practice, will not make a traders fortune, or even save 
him from ruin; but in its resulta, by its severe truth-telling qualities, it 
has prevented thousands of traders from c»ea'ing themaslves, and thus 
at once warned them from bankruptcy and led them to fortune. In 
every pursuit one important element of success is to leave as little as 
possible to guess-work. 

What the mirror is to those who would be clean-faced—what the 
barometer and the compass are to the mariner—what correct accounts 
to the trader—statistics are to a nation. That and no more. They 
serve the double purpose of encouragement and warning, they guard 
equully against undue depression and elevation. 

The old Jue Millers of the** Three Black C ows” and of the “ Barn- 
full of Cats” illustrate the manner in which rumour treats public ques- 
tions in which figures are concerned. How many Irish orators were 
robbed of the ray material of their eloquence by the figures of the last 
Censu; and the statistics of Irish agriculture ! 

For some’ years past the science and the practice of statistics have 
made’s'eady progres: in England, although, in the collection of figure 
facts, we are still far behind the Prussians, and other of the more edu- 
cated Gt States. 

‘The taste*for sta'istical facts gathers strength from the wide exten- 
sion of ont comm) ree, and the rapidity wih which news is transmitted 
betweer the most distant region. An ordinary newspaper now con- 
tains a massof materials for statittics—imthe price of produce in markets 
all over the world; in the price of corn, by telegraph in all the prin- 
cipal: markets, not only of England, but of Burove; and even in the 
quotations of the betting ring! on'th> nex: great race of the year, from 
the resorts of turfven im London, Manctiester, Newmarket,.and Don- 
caster—which proves’ incontesta'y the demand there is for a kind of 
information’ «f yerfvct!y’ modern origin. 

It ia under these ciroumstances’ of iow that’ a very general’ 


Kingdom; of oovmarivg the amouut of ovailatie quarters: of wheat side 


only been onaienvdt iy thle amnion ot! Ten exyieribtioe im’ prvctival derail: 
with Highseteurit 
just like: tie 


Wheat at piboe off oxltoo; or linen’ cloth or woollen or mixed! fabric, re- 
Wiatkutt for quality or colour or desien, or price, is brougtit upon the 
Market, a thousand anxious competing inquir ra track it’ to) the place 
ofits production. The manufac'urer of the'same Kid! of artitle cannot, 
without o¢r’'aiwruin, follow his old! ways againstthe comp: tition of a bet-. 
ter material, at a lower price. He must follow'stit/or improve still mre, 
Decau-eevery cu iomeris-a critic: every muaidiservant, who'lays out her 
quarter’s ‘wages’ on anew gown, can judge tetween' fast and’ fleeting co~ 
Jours; «nd calculate the difference of a farthing: a : 

In‘cluthing, for instance, the effects of a cucce*sful! Hit'are instenta- 
neous, The * Exhibition Cloth,” the first suoceseful attenrpt to make a 
cheap article for working men's ure of the alpaca wool, carried: all’ be- 
fore it, and drove the lately-introduced cotton biouses‘out of tlie market 
in one season. ; 

But when did a miller or a bread-eater ever inquire by what method 
the corn le ground, or the quartern loaves he con+umed, wae mae ? 
It is for tis reason that agricultural improvements travel so slowly ; 
they are only propagated by the ovservations of agriculturists’ them- 
selves—to tie consumer the best aud the worst farming looks:much the 


same 

But with the reeults of statistical inquires annually published, the 
Comyarative progressiof different districts would be brought into such 
string relief that competition wou'd inevitutly follow the comp» rison: 
Wrhiat pu licity can doomay be seen, to-a littited’ extent, in the effects of 
the “ County Reports'of the Journal of the’ Royal Agricultural Society.” 

It'is or tommuch'to assert that’ there are’ districts inthe south and: 
west of England, and!in Wales,.« hundred! years behind the’ north and) 
east in ayricultiral practice: and yet'thutitiere is scarcely any district 
Which does not exoellin'some one branch! of sgriculture. It is:emazing 
to fini—in days of newsep2pers and railwave districts where fertile land 
with « good climate ia only half cropped, utdiained, wasted! with! thick 
hedge, rows and useless timber, and serat*hed with rude i r 
where fa m yard manure is wasted, portable’manures areneglected, woyiro> 
fitabl« live stock obstinately bred, andiureful root crops and green’ crops” 
almost unkuown—within a day’s journ+y of other districts, where: for a 
quarter of a century the best practices of agriculture have been'success+ 
fully followed : 

But there is another point of view in which, tothe farmer, the early 
publication of correct annual etatistios would’ be of incalculable value. 
‘At present, a | the information on prices, and’ probable prices, that exists 
is more easily avcessible to those who dwell in towns. Great corn mer- 
Chan's, | ke Messrs. Sandars and Messrs, Stu ge, in doubtful years, find 
it worth wh le to send out special calculato’s to estimate the corn crops 
in order to yurde their own operations, The newspapers which depend 
on ftmers for support devote sonsiderable space to reports of the s:ate 
of the crops in many districts, and the price of corn in all markrts 
within t eir means of correspondence, The Mark-lane Express has 
gained a reputation by this sort of intelligence. The first question of 
a farmer, in commencing a conversation with any one from atown—the 
first p»-e f a new-paper to which he turns—'s to ascertain “ how are 
the markets?” That is, he asks for statistical information, ‘ 

Thus then it must be clearly understood that it is not a question b 
tween no information and some information, but be! ween vague calcu- 
lation und idle rumours and careful estimates, founded on facts of mea- 


‘se Gurement and weight. ¥ 0 + 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


In times of alternate depression and excitement in the corn market, 
the farmer with hia local and limited means of information, is almost 
certsin to be the sufferer. We had proof of this in a valuable and 
curious diagram exhibited the other day at the Society of Arts, by Mr 
Morton, sowing the fluctuations, the prices, and the periods at which 
sales of 50,000 bushels of wheat were made by a number of intelli 
gent farmers of capital during the year 1846 In that year wheat 
rose from 404. to upwards of 804, and then fell below 60:., and it ap 
peared, from the returns, that by far the greater part of the crops of the 
farmers was sold at the lowest prices. It must always be so while 
farmers are guided’ by rumour only. A correct estimate of the deficiency 
would have sfeadied the demand and the supply, prevented over im- 
portation, raised the price of grain early in the year, and maintained an 
average neither go’high nor'so low as that from which both producers 
and coosumers suffered. 

We know now that the present population requires a large importa- 
tion of wheat; all'the eloquence of social economists will not érive the 
labourers baek to barley. oat, or rye bread, or induce >apitalists to 
turn their investments’ from profitable manufactures to the slow return 
of barren soils) Since 1846 we have never impor:ed less thin seven 
million quarters of what, and’ in several years rine millions, ten 
millions, and eleven millions. To the farmer, it is especially important 
that early in the year an unex#ggerated statement of the «xtent o! the 
harvest should protect his produce from the competition of speculators, 
who, with money te spare, invest it o the strength of a rumour, and 
then seized with panic, flood the market to realse. We lay stress 
upon this part of the question, because panics are equally injurious to all 
classes, nor the least the advantage of correct estimates would be a more 
sieady demand aud supply. Neither the farmer producer nor the bread- 
eating consumer profits by sudden fluctuations; and there fluctuations 
would be prevented by the circulation of reliabie information. 

At present, corn is the only staple of which we can never estimate 
the supply. 

Bur, ufter admitting the theoretical advantages of agricultural 
stati«tivs, the main difficulty will, after all, rest in the details. Has a 
feasible plan been as yet propounded by any of those who have agitated 
the rubject—by the Govesnment offiver, Mr Jadie, or by Meesrs. Caird, 


Wingrove Cooke, Leonir Levi, Morton, and Wilson? 8.58 


THE SOLDIER'S PAY AND PENSION. 
(From our Military Correspondent.) 
Increase of wages-and other substantial advantages’ recently granted 
to'uble seumen entering the Royal-navy for ten years’ service. has pro- 
duced incalculable good The annual amount paid to men of that 
rating was formerly fixed at £24 63. 81.; it is now increased to £28 
17s. 11d. Other grades Benefit in proportion. The wisdom which 
dictated the measure catmot be questioned: Instead’ of recourse being 
haa fo rhe repugnant co+rcion of a pre-s- gang, volunteers by hundreds 
prevent themselves for enrolment. Had such’ calutery regula ions been 
putin force’long since, no difficuity would have Leen experienced in 
wariing the’ fleet. By the standing arrangemen's, seamen can appro- 
 priuteae portion’ of th: ir wages towards the maintenance of their families 
left at’ home; with the certainty of its being so'appropriated.. The sailor's 
meariny—for which no deduction is mave from his wages—is ample, and 
of excellen” quality. Additional emolument while serving is attainable 
by good’ conduct; end in every respeet the man’s poritioa'is far superior 
te what he would experience in a merchaut versel, exclusive of pension 
whew dissterget: This is just; bet to hing beyond What valuatle 
service merits: -The able seaman cannot row complain of comforts dis- 
regarded). sid wages disproportionate to’the duties He performs. 
Suotvextensive alterations beitig sanctioned in the navy, why have 
wot tavtumeunt benefits been accorded to the amy? Bo th ser- 
vices claim the cousideration of the country; yet the boon extended 
to one bravvh’ of the State’ does’ mot’ embrace the other. The 
annual pay of the infantry soldier iss £19 15s. 5d., from which 
£6 163). 1d. is deducted! for rations; leaving -him a balance of 
£125 18s: 6)dl, cr £15 198: 44d less'thamiv'paid'to the able seaman. It 
is difoult tesurtiixe upon what principle s» extraordinary a’ difference 
is Basedi The expente of clotting avd necessaries: entailed on both 
averages Highest in'thearmy.. Rewardsheld out asiveentives for pruive- 
worthy belaviout nearly assimilate; but the pensions to cach are 
inadeqvate! ‘Should\the-veterans eventually beconie inmatesof Green- 
wich’or Chelbea! Hospitals, their wants are sedulow+ly cared for—more 
partioulurly in? the former magniticent establivtiment, owing to Une zea- 
ous and untiribg® exertions of the lave laneated Governor. Ia the 
| Queens service’ the’ sailor’ Has’ ample’ time’ at his divposal during the 
perioté of relaxation from duty. Oceasivis' seldom’ arive® curtailing his 
' foucconseontive hoursrest ia warm) dryhadinook. He cunt confidently 
reckon’ on his Hot meals, and’ Half a gill of pumduily, without the disa- 
 greeabile'refleo!ion that he will be competed! to pay for them, 
In the ory the case ix widely diferent. 6 already shown, the 
murried so'dier,. when ordered! on: fUreign’ service, has not tthe meuns 
wherefrom to rote aah of his’ pay for subsisting t ose he is coms 
pelled to leave® . When etiiberked! for India, twelve women in 
proportion to-every hundred men) marrivd with leave, are allowed to 
accompany the corps: If destin'd! elsewhere, six is the privileged 
umber. The only Boon conceded to the poor creatures thus 
deserted ie the elemosytiary privilegeof being passed to their parishes at 
the public expente: Nothing beyond that is vouchsafed them, they 
must obtain @ livelihood as they best can; but the difficulty of securing 
honest occupation’ with commensurate recompense needs no’ comment, 
Should thehusband be killed in action, or die from disease contracted’ 
on service, no pen-ion comes to the widow or lier children. Admission 
for boys into Chelsea is most difficult of attainment, and cannot be 
accomp!'shed' without considerable interest. These sre facts which’ at 
this moment) may well attract the attention of the British public). 
here is’no searcity of philanthropy in Kuglund, and were the suffers 
ings and privations endured by the soldiers wite more genrrally krown) 
and her pitiable condition inquired into, thousands would voluntarily 
offer suyipert im such a-cause. 

The “Cambridge Asylum for Soldiers’ Widows” originated! with! 
individuals ttorougtily cognisant of the pressing necessity for such 
an institution). and' ably have they exerted themeelves for attaiving the 
desirable end) But, unfirtunately, those unacquainted’ witti the 
army entertain # belief that all conrected with the service arecared! for 
by Gow roment, and regulations enforved providi’ g for the necessities 
of families belonging to the absent defenders of their own’ comfortable 
homes: Wereit'so) the-asylam alluded to would be needless;: but’ very 
diff rentiis tte case, Even while penning there lines, thousands of cur 
_ conttrymen:are cheering: the battulions on their march forembarkations: 
_ but, wotwithstandivg the excitement of the scene. many a brave heart 
throbs with anguish while dwelling on the probability of misery’ too wlieh 
“these most! deur to’ Hime may be exposed by separation Tie fact’ of 
Becoming: aisol tier doesnot alter a man’s nature; and there are meny 
cladtite the uniform of a private whose feelings are as acute, end! affec- 
tions-as strony, as could be found under a more aristocratic en exterior, 
_If thie: Wxeoutive limits the soldie:'s pry to the pittance printed! out, 

Government: stiould: indisputably protes. his wife and chilirew duriug 


his: peri’d off fore gn’ service; but, if thut favour be not c ferred) let | 


the public lead’ the authorities into compliance, by con‘inuime their 
subscriptions! It is the bounden duty of a solder to 1k his 
life whenever England demands his sid ; but’ How’ will the country 
acknowledge the truth that, when sencivg the soliiier to fight’ ter 
batt ee in a distant ciime, ske neglects those whowi le has cheristied),, 
leaving them to meet starvation, or perhaps worse: 

The pen-ion warrant of 1833 has not properly come into force yet.. 
During this year it will be beter knowo. It peduces'the maximunmprare 
for a private, after twen y-ene years’ service, to’ l+. a-day, provitied! 
he has good conduct bedger; if no e, it is Urougtit dowa’ to 8di The 
ultimatum awarded to the non-commissioned wiicer disabled by wounds or 
otherwis+ is trom 23. to 3. but then he must have served twenty-one) ears’ 
ten of which as atergeant. Should the soidier « laim/his discharge at the 
expiration of ten years’ service, he forfeits all claim So pension. Men 
who have not completed foucteen years ure freque.tly allotted 6d. and 
9d per diem for limited periods, 1) is craves at the termination of the 
tim- tixed upon, The utmost gratuity pe: s: uted on discharge, exolu-ive 
ot hs pension, is 215 to a sergeant, 210 to a corporal, and £5 to a 
private, miking a total of £30, whica sum is not to be exceeded 
annua'ly m any regiment, no matter how many may be entitled to 
the donation. 


The present General-Command ng-in-Chief, when Secretary at War 
offered pensioners a sum of money commensurate with their probable 
period of exi-tence, in lieu of the regular payments varying from 
sixpence to one shilling a day. As a financial exped ent, it was 
uuexceptionable; but, as regarded the old. soldier, it was cruel 
in the extreme. The temptation was not to be re-isted, 
and in manyinstances the worn-out veteran lost or squaudered the 
whole sum in a few hours. Little can be said in favour of to reprehen- 
sible a method for diminishing the Budget. The Sergeant-Major’s pen- 
sion is good, but how very few can hope to reap that advant»ge? 
whereas, the smaller sums doled out are utterly insufficient to supply 
the disabled soldier with shelter, food, light, and fuel, duri:g the re- 
mainder of his days. If these details were laid before the Heuse of 
Commons, the most rigid economist would not withhold his vote ia favour 
of amendment. 


THE ROYAL REGIMENT OF ARTILLERY. 


[The Royal arms and supporters withacannon. “ Ubique” over the 

gu, and ~ Quo tas et gloria ducunt” be ow it. “ The Dragon,” * China.” 
—Kocket troop, * Leipsic,” ‘* Waterloo.”] 
Tue British Regiment of Royal Artillery ranks pre eminent among that 
branch of military organisation attached to all European armies. It 
does not equal our Continental neighbours in number: but, as regards 
effi.iency and ciscipline, it is unrivalled. No foreigner of distinction 
Jands on our shores without visiting Wouolwich. There he discovers op- 
portunity for gleaning information whi_h he registera in his memory for 
the improvement of his own countrymen. When the Emperor of Russia 
was last ia Eogland, he rea tly embraced each opportunity «flered for 
examining ana minutely inspecting our troops. His inquiries were 
expecially directed to tue interior economy and general formation of 
the Artillery. Little did the oiiicers, who were appoluted to attend 
the Czar, imagine thut, at the expiration of a few years, the very guns 
Nicholas was then in-pecting would be used, in Turkey, to the 
disvom‘iture of ambitious projects long cherished by the Imperial 
Autocrat. The rapidity with which the Koyal Horse artillery 
change position, and maintain a well-directed fire, are vividly 
remembered by the few surviving veterans who shared in the glories of 
the P.ninsular War. The horre brigade, however, forms but a small 
proportion, comparatively speaking, with the rest of the Regiment. 
Considerable impro:ements have \aken piace in the Ordnance Depart- 
ment since the Peace of 1815, and more are now 1m prog: ess of comple- 
tion. The field batteries, and, in fact, every branch of this splendid 
service merits high eulogium—nos ulone us reflecis on the un- 
tiring assiduity ot the officers to attain the Cosest approx mation 
to perfection im the -cience of gunnery, but equaly as regards the 
willingvess amd zeal characterising the men when in the execution of 
their duiies. An artilleryman 1s not made in a day. M-nths are 
consumed in perfecting’ au infuotry so dier of theliue. A cavalry re- 
cruit uf courte, requires*a far longer probation belore reported fic for 
duty. But to rewder ad artile: ymau proticient ia his culling, con- 
siverablewitelligence, study, and pereeveran_e, ure essential requtrites, 
If he ainis at pponotion, he muct acquire come knuwledge of matoema- 
tics, surveying, résduvo'tving, practival geometry, aud mechanics. He 
should unders*anid' tie tieory and practice of guunery, construction of 
batters, bridges, potitouns, aud fortificatious. He is taught to ride 
and drive, and mustuaderstand the drill aud evolutions of ine intantry, 
together with! the sw rd, carbine, aud lence exercices—in short, to 
pass through vhe laboratory, and muke himself conversant wich the 
various ku wledge appertaiming vo tie juuctions of an artilleryman, 
three or four years must be devoted'to’ tiie purpose beicre a soldier 
attains his object. 

iumuy not be generally Known that-the® first piece of ordnance was 
conrived by Schwuriz, a G riven curdelier, souw af er the invention 
of gunpowder in 1320. Artillery wus deed’ by tle Moors at the siege 
of algseiras' in 1541. Historianeaffirar tiat bdwerd 111. gained tne 
battle of Oressy in 1346, principally Dy Ulie use of fuur pieces of 
cannon Which he brought mto tee field. Phe #mylish had astillery 
av the wege of C.lais in 1377, Canuunand miorters were first cast in 
Eugiwid! by Plemish artist+ia Sussex during tiie year 1635, ana they 
were grvatiy improved upon by Browne m! 1728. 

Im 1628 the Bogle Artiliery enjopeo’ cousiderable privileges which 
were not extended .o the resu of tie army, «= ney helu the frst rank, 
aud were enuitl dco’ priority ti chowe of quarters; ani no carriage or 
waggon could! presuttie to pus- (hem! on te linwof march, except chose 
belonging tortie Preacurer. Phe first mea iommade uf tue Moya! Artil- 
lery. cccurted 101705. Before viut perivd’ tie corps was deuyuumaced 
the Train of artiliery? aid con-i-ted wily of four companies, u_ der the 
commiand of Gener lB rgera. Tn 18d ie regiaient was augmen ed to 
Wx Dattali ns, cuctl oer of ven comipunics, eaciu-ive of a super- 
numerary one, coWpored of ivalids, Whict aid duty in home gar. isons, 
aid also at Guemisey, Jereep, ana Cermuda, Esc. comp ny mustered 

Py0) aieni, under (ie coummend'of a Captain, a Captain-L.cuccnani, two 
First. and ove Second Lieutenunte. 

Phe just estiaito ia wineh frederick II. held the utility of Artil- 
lery aug EB. giieery te tie Prassiaa service may be gathered trom the 
tulloving ter OlN aveetidiny! the throne, tae King found these b anches 
o: His arty to’ claivis’ primvipally of mechanics and artisans, little 
esteenied iw (he servies, Wily iop-one of the olflicers held a commursion, 
Phe iliterare wiv iu’ fivient were ittimediately draited into ga:risun bat- 
tulions; aud! their plavew supplied by men of examined capacity. Com- 
Mirsious weretieu sive) together witu' rank equal wo that evjoyed by 
the otticers of the Guard. vo’ wWhick was added additional pay. This 
judivivus proceeding mduveo noviewen aud oiler influentiai p rsons to 
eter the service; aad), eveaitublly, the Prussiau Aiullery atvained the 
reputwrionit Holds at tie presentime, 

Judping from vidi wumes,.the ollivers first employed ia the British 
Aruliery were privcipaily sreven’ and Germans, wud as fur as can be 
avceriaiied, they didiafot wear atly distingui-tiiiy uniform. T.e park 
of Artillery, with whiet? Williaa Il. carried ou the war in Fiacders, 
atid the victorivus SVariburough penetrated into the imterior uf Ger- 
tian, Would not, in Uhe present day, be deemed adequate support for a 
force of 5000 wen. Kariya the exghteemth century, the Kiog of Sar- 
ditiiw: applied for, atid’ obtained, a detachmen’ of Engliih aruilery to 
protect his frouuers, then’ vireatened by toe French aud Spaniards, 
William, Dake of Caiuterlaud, recalied iose companies in 1745, 
aud! some of them performed wonders at the battie of Cul- 
loden' Their skili avd promptitude contributed greatly to the 
tiudpl gained on thuv micuioruble day. ihe founduion of the 
splendid! Barrecks at Woolwich’ was laid when bield- Marshal Conway 

Jat tie head of the estublistiment, as Master-Generai of the 
Oldtwece. In 1804, we Beg-isi arwliery nud a park near Lisboa, a 
detuctitient wita ‘he Kivg ot Naples, and auother was sent to the 
Graud Duke of Tuvcany. Le space-could be affurved’ for an enlarged 
de-cription’ of tis’ highly cisungui-hed corps, a cetail of the present 
furve;.comipared! with) what Was cousidered must efliient eghty years 
Back), tiust veed& prove interestiig (othe reader. Cometesiuns in the 
Royal Artillery are nut purctiaved, but the cflivers rise in g.adual gra- 
Gation by seniority. 

Avcordiag to te earliest’ public documentsextant, the Royal Military 
Aobdewy wae mstil uted'and esvowed by warrant of his Moje ty King 
George Lt ,. vearing dete 30h of April, 1740; out, from a paper pub- 
listied im’ May, 1810) wilivn wasiuserted! ine tie’ Lurbpean Mayuzine, it 
would appear tocluinv aw euriivr origin’ Tu ttist periodieal itis salu to 
uve Geen mstivated i 17.9, aud! tually estabustied in 1741. C irono- 
logtsts' aiay’ se Ue thet pont, if tiey care’ to imstitule inquiry. Ic is 
ution for the presenl yenerstion oO kaow that eestwbdlisument exists, 
ands comuucted in wtur superior mauner Wad wubvottedipia.ca nd iys 
goue by. No cadet inthe present day’ Oat Obtuil’ a coniinission either 
in the Artillery or MnyineerS with ut) Having’ stulied at the Koyal 
Avademy, and subsequently be: niust pass wstiiet exuminatioa before 
he is udaénitted: intvo ertuer’ By tlieee’ s#lutary regulations, every 
Ollicer is capable‘of periorinng! the niuitifaious cuties of ie, roles-ion ; 
auu, in cursequency.te Brine APullery in) every Drench maintains 
ite supelionty over the orduave ot ottier Kuropewu armies. 

Up to'the presetit'dwe the British Ariilie y have «embarked for the 
seavof war wo troypsot! Kyat! Hore ruil. y, six flelu batte ies, one 
compavy ai tached to Ulie auiunition briga e, ture to the sieye-guns, 
wud ove a& wor -erves; alt) getlier, wu tering about 2560 office.s, non- 
com#issioved utfivers, aud guuners; They have taken out 1723 horses. 
Only one haf of he siege Uattery, comprisin. four huncred of ail ranks, 
has. as yet, sailed; the vsher sim cou ce of chipping. 

No turther force from t.e Royal Arullery is waver orders for Turkey ; 
but a reinforcement both of Royal Horse A:tulcry and Geld bat eries is 
iu readi.ess to sii at an hour's notice, should ther services be required. 

Great fasili'y is experieace) in recruning jor this favourite branvh of 
the service; and prowising lads reacu Woolwich in larger numbers than 
are imwed ately requisi e. 

Such, however, is not the case as regards volunteers for the line in the 
norihern counties of England, 
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LITERATURE. 


uGEES, from the Revocation 
By CHarves WEISS, 


History of THE FRENCH PROTESTANT REF 
of the Edict of Nantes to the Present Time. , 
Profesor of History at the Lycée Buonaparte, Translated, with the 
assis*anseo! the Author, by Frederick Hardman. Blackwo dand Sons 


The oc'rines of the Reformation were introduced into France at _the 
commencement of the sixteenth century, during the reign of Francis & 
In 1519, two y are after Luther had openly denied the infallibility 
of the Church of Rome, the Faculty of Theology of Paris denounced the 
new opinions; and, in 1521, the Sorbonne published their famous 
condemnation of the Lutheran heresy. John Calvin, the great 
apostle of the French Refo-mers, a nutive of Noyon, in Picardy, 
where he was bern on the 10th July. 1509. acquired a wonderful 
popularity afver the publication of hia * Christian Institutions, which, 
in 1536 he boldly dedicated to Francis I. This work became a standard 
of faith and discip'ine, and gave fixedness and unity to the 
preachers of the Reformed dostrine The Faculty of Theology at 
Paris drew up an answer to that book, in which they minutely 
detailed the Catholic systems of Orthodoxy. and the two parties 
joined issue on their respective documents : Calvin triumphed 2 and 
Franois, urged by the prelates, gave permission, in 1545, to extermina’ e 
the hereties by the sword. Dating from the Conspiracy of Amboise, in 
1560. to the Pease of Vervins, signed on the 2nd May, 1598, the reli 
gious wars of France had continued during thirty-eight years, spreading 
ruin throngh the country, spilling its best blood, and vitiating the moral 
character of its people. This is the grand epoch of the Guises and the 
Chatilions, the leaders of the respective pariies; of the massacre of St. 
Bartholome~, an‘ of the celebrated Henry Iv. At the termination of 
there wars, the famous Edict of Nantes was promulgated, which has 
certainly received more laudation than it deserved, for it was rather an 
Act of Toleration than a Charter of Liberty. Amiable, frank, and 
chiyalrons H- nry I'V. was deficient in firmness and sincerity, and it is 
not ungenerous t> suspect that his religious opinions had buta feeble 
hold on his heart, when he jocosely said to his more inti mate friend, 
before his real or pretended conversion, “ Paris is well worth a mass 
That ke was despotic may be inferred from the fact that he opposed the 
decrees of Parliament by the arbitrary ordinances of beds of justice. 
How injeed, con weadmire a Prince who ostentatiously boasted that 
he wished every peasant had a fowl daily for dinner, and yet signed the 
atrocions law which condemned a peasant to the whip and the galleys 
for killing or ana-ing a rabbit! It has been urged in his detence that in 
framing the Evict of Nantes he gave to the Ca'vinists all the religious 
liberty he was ahle to concede; but this posthumous justification is not 
admitt:d by hi: contemporaries. : 

The volume be ore u2, as the title imports, narrates the history of the 
French Protestan> Refugees who sought new homes in foreign countries, 
after Lonis XIV hod revoked the Edict of Nantes; but three intro 
ductory chap ers precede the main subject, »nd to these we will first 
turn or attention. Louis XIII. and Louis XIV. himself solemnly con 


' the expense of France. In the third chapter will be found a copious 
and minute account, given with statistical securacy, of the various 
trades flourishing in the country prior to the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, which forms of itself a very instructive addition to the history 
of manufactures, 

The refug-es dispersed themvelves over Prussia, over several of the 
secondary scates of Fermany, Englan!, America, Holland, Switzerland, 
Denmark, Sweden, Russia; and M. Weiss has traced them with inde- 
| fatigable industry. A separate book, divided into chapters, enumerates 

the leading families settled in their new homes, and records their mili- 
| tary and diploma ic services, their influence on science and literature, 
| on trade, agriculture, and manufactures. 

{t would have gratified us to have given copious details of this por- 
tion of the book, but limited space denies us that pleasure; we will, 
however, indulge in some brief notices. There fought at the battle of 
the Boyne, on the side of William the Third, three French regiments of 
infantry, and one of cavalry, allrefugees. Marshal Schomberg was in 
that list; he fell there mortally wounded at the age of eighty-two. He 
was a Marshal of France. Rapin, the historian, also drew his sword on 
that eventfulday. Afver Schomberg, the Marquis of Rusigny rendered 
most important services to King Wil iam, by whom he was created Earl 
of Galloway. There was also the famous Cavalier, a native of the 
Cerennes, who fought with heroic valour against Marchal Ber- 
wick, at the battle of Almanza, attained to the rank of General 
in the British service, was appointed Governer of Jersey; and died at 


Chelsea, in 1740. In manufactures, Spitalfields was the ecene of refugee 
industr, ; and, in a minor degree, Soho and St Giles. The French at 
length became biended with the English; and many trenslated their 
names into English, by which the old families may be still known. Thus, 
the Lemaitres called themselves Mastere; the Leroys, King ; the Tonne- 
liers, Cooper; the Lejeunes, Young; the Leblances, White; the Lenoirs, 
Black ; the Loiseaus, Bird. 

In America the refugees distinguished themselves as agriculturists in 
Virginia, and in Massachusetts c eared the forests. Into SouthCarolina 
they “introduced the vine, the olive, the mulberry-tree, and mos of the 
other agriculiural productions of southern France.” They flouri-hed at 
Charleston aa traders; and the French farms of Laurens, Manigualt, 
and Mazyeq. became famous at an early date, Laurens was elected 
President of the first National Congress that assembled after the Decla- 
ration of Independence, in 1776 In 1779 he was named Minister- 
Plenipotentiary of the United Stutes to Holland, and was captured by 
a Brit sh cruiser before he reached his de tination. He was committed 
to the Tower of London, and his heroic conduct in imprisonment showed 
that the old flame of liberty burned brightly in his bosom. But we 
mu-t cease, though strongly tempted to proceed. 

In the preface M. Weiss states frum what sources he derived his ma- 
terials. He visited England, Switzerland, and Holland: in London he 
had access to the archives of the Fu; eiyn-offive; tote manuscripts in the 
British Museum, and to the collection of Aetsand Correspondence of the 
French Church in Threadneedle-street. Im Switzerland he consulted 
the federal archives of Berné; in Bolland, those ef the Hétel de Ville 


firmed the Edict. During the minority of the former; “the Regent. ! sng of the French churches at Amsterdam: Vaious oter facilities 
Mary of Medici», declared, in the name of the Kivg, that he recognised | yore supplied, and M. Weiss gratefully acknowledges his obligations to 
that the ohservance of this edict had established: anv assured repose) vF prouyn de Lhuys, and mauy/others*by whem"hewasaided in his re- 
amonost hig subjects” Fer which reason, toey make* the King 8'y. | .carches, Whatever assi-tance he® has« rece’ved\ he’ has: amply repaid, 


“and notxith tanding that this edict beeperpe*ual’ and’ i revocable, and 
cons*qnently needs not be confirmed bya new declaration, nevertheless, 
in order that ovr above-named subjects may be aseured of our £ rod will, 
we make known, pr nounce, and ord-r that the said Edict of Nantes, in 
all i's noing and articles, shall,be inviolably kept and observed” 
Louis XIII confirmed this declaration when he had attained to his 
majority. When it was shortly sfterwards proposed to the Staes 
General, in the Chamber of the Nobles, that the King, in the terms 
of his c*ronation oath, should expel from his dominions all 
heretics denounced by the Church, Louis X1If.. on the 12th March, 1615, 
made » declaration. wich, says MW. Weise, “is one of tre finest monu 
ments of that Prince’s juctice.” It was in the following terms. “ after 
protesting his intention of preserving the ediet inviolate, he advied. 
‘that We experienced? very great displeasure at the con’ ention that had 
arisen among't’ e Catholic deputies of the Chamber of Nobles; that all 
the deputies had declared to him separately; and afferwards conj intly, 
that they desired the observance of the peace’establishet by the: edict.’” 
But what wae most remarkablein thisact of Loris XITT was. that he 
condemned ell violence in religions*matters, “being persuaded,” he said, 
“by exnerience of the past. that such mean* had served but toaugment 


the number of those who had quitted the Church, instead of turning 
them into thepath that would! have led’ them back toit” 

Loni: X1TV., during the first years: of hie: retgn, was’ friendly'to the 
Protestants, and Madame deMaintenen, in early life, had been a Cal- 
yinist.  W is quotes oneof her letters, addressed to her brother 
in 1672, which «peaks the King's*sentiments, in’ which she: reproxches 
him for maltreat'nge the Buguenots:. Ourspace will not allow us tovex 
tract the whole which we regret, for as or author justiprotserves; “it 
is a precious memorial of Louis XIV." true sentiments at’ that period” 
She tells her Hrorher te have comparsion‘on’ people who-are: “ more-uns 
fortunate than gailty,” and reminds hime “that Henry TV., and many 
great Princes have professed the same religion” The letter conclates 
With these worda—* One should'rerk to comvert men by gentleness: and 
charity: Jesns Chriat has set usthe example, and such is the King’s 
intention. It ia your duty to enforce'the obedienceof all: Ttis that of 
the bishops and priests to effect conversions by doctrine and example: 
Neither God nor the: King have intrusted to you the: cure of souls: 
Sanctify your own, and be severe for yourself a’one’” Mi Weite has 
also preserved > letter from Louis XIV. to his son, written: im 1670, in 
which he ev plains the principles that directed Him in thisscondtet to the 
Protestar ~; but, unhappily for himself, his country, awd’ humanity, he 
aband -ved’all hs noble-and enlightened views a3 le advancediit: years: 

In che-third chapter of this: volame are narrated! various acts: indi- 
cating /a‘c\ang= in the opinions: of the King. an, as* one of their con 
sequences, the more emboldoned persecutions byy the priests:. They 
began to force: themselves into the bed-rooms: of dying Protestants, 
accom panied by the magistrates, to exhort to conversion They inter- 
fered openty in the exercise of the religion of tlie Protestants, assailing 
them olaiming the education of their clnldren, and the right of 
regulating the discipline of their families. Thenceforward) it was 
nothing uncomion, impurely civil causes, to hear the Catholic party 
invoke this argament, “I plead against a here ic;” and’ when the 
Protestant complained of an unjust sentence, “ your remedy isin yrur 
own hand,” coolly replied the Judge; “why do you not: become a: 
convert.” Gildren were allowed, by the edict’ of the 17th June, 1681. 
to abjure Protestantism at’ seven’ years offage, “ with*ut theif fathers or 
moth -rsando herrelations being suffered to offert he leasthindranee; under 
what v rpretext” The ministers: were forb ddento-alludesto the mis: 
fortunes of the times in theirsermons. Madame de Maintenon, extracts 
from whose letterto: her brother we have just quoted) now thought’ it 
right to chanvester tact cs, and wrote to him in these terms, “Madame 
PAu igeéoug t certainly to convert’ some one of our youriger rela: 
tives.” [fo another person she wrote, “ I am continually seen leading 
some Hirgaenot to. church;” andj to-a thir, “ Be converted; asco 
many others have bern; be converted with’ God! alone; be converted. 
in short, ‘nm the manner that best) pléase« yow; but, in short, be con- 
verted\” Conversion now became® thie fustion; the rage. None could 
fail in winning the smiles of Versailles; who addueed testimonials: of 

having browelit back stray sheepiifitireheorthodox fold. 

The drugonnates were renewed im! 1684; and! tortures were rendered 
ingeniously horrible Benoit; atwriterrof'that-day, quoted by Mi Weiss, 
gays that the Varquis of Bouffltura, whocommatded the troops; ‘* ordered 
them to deprive of rest thoze who would not yield’ to othertorments 
The soldiers-relieved each other; in order not themselves 10 sink*under 
the torture-they made others-suffér: Tre nove of drums, the blasphe 
mies, the shout», the crash of thefarniture which they threw-about, the 
agitation in which-they kept'those*poor peopl+ in/order to force*tiem to 
remain uo and with their eyes open, were the means employed’to de 


for this meritorious volume is a most valuable contribution to literature, 
and will be most approvingly hailed by every friend of civil and religi- 
ous liberty. s 


VoOLTAIRE AND nis Times: By L. F. Buncenen, Author of “ France 
Before the Revolution,” &e Constable and Co. 


No writer, since the establishment of Christivnity, or, perhaps, since the 
origin o; regular and studied communications between men, ever made’ 
so great @rensation daring tis own times‘as Voltaire. Since his death 
a shorter peried’ hus elapsed than was oceupied by bis protracted life; 
yet, the unparalleled interest and excitement rai-ed throughout the 
world by the labours of that career have not maiched even: iteelf in 
duration, Some men, in a few years, have done what it took’ many 
snececding centuries to undo. Voltaire’s work weare worse, His fame 
itself is already discoloured; and the thin lacquer discloses, through’a 
thousand reots, both |Heex:guity and the baseness of the metal witliim 
The sale of a book may be great, though the esteem in which it is hed 
be bus small) Even the sule, however, of Vultuire’s works has declined — 
nay. it has almost ceased. He must be an adventurous and sanguine 
publisher who would now und-rtake to bring out acomplete edition: of! 
tnem, with a-view"to-commerciul profit Yet, there*are more people who’ 
buy Voitaire than who read him. Those who have libraries: woud think’ 
hem racompleteuntess they piled a few shelves with hie seventy large 
volumes; a& those who have lawns put pesovck® info them, and ax 
those who have parks stock them with deer, whether they ever’ eat’ 
venison or not. Except the very few merepid students; whose pract ce 
it is to read everythiog aa author wrote, if they read! anything of his, 
or if they ever diseuss his character, no one, provubly at the present 
day p-ruses Voltaire at all. What he wrote is known—what he did is® 
kuowa; passages of hiv compositions; casusliy quoted! in other works. 
are exumined with curiosity aud remembered with care; many of his 
sayiugs, preserved in conversation, still circulate from mouth to month; 
bat his labours, in a literary sense, faded, withered, frui less: and leaf- 
lees, droop atready to the -andy and shailow earth out‘of wich they’ 
sprang, and show all the signs of a sapless core im therrin’ uri blede- 
perdirion. Plays, writien a@ hnadred and rixty years before, still keep? 
the'stage of his country, fiom which the compo: itions ofihis musewere gras 
dually withdrawn ere his‘own death, and from which they sre now vire 
tually banished. Phix resuls cannot be asvribed to the d ff-rence off 
morality; for that d ff-rence 1s, in: almost’ every instunc~-, favourable to 
Voltaire, and adver-eto Mblére: As tothe tragedi-s, where that consi- 
deratii m must have been still less operative: Rucine and Corneille, who 
flourished so long betoré Him, are sill bregtit’in tveir glory; and they 
have, in their works, witressed the deoline® or Voltaire’s: populari y, of 
which they beheld the rise. In philoeophyytiewas'always the covtempt 
of ph iosophers, and is no longer the oracle‘of'sciolists, or the adtivation® 
of tre unsettled and the ignurant. 
or his metaphysics, in whith his* inferivrity is more conspivuous, wer 
know with woat withering derision he was covered’ by Buffon). 
when, lest geolo-y should seem te corroborate the Mosaic accourit’ 
of tne Deluge, Voltsire, who treated! thet! and all other Sciiprurat’ 
records as fabulous, had the intatuation’to’contend that the sea-stelre 
tound petrified on ‘he top of che Alps, werevither the remains of oysters, 
on which some army might have dined, or‘ofittiesebllops dropped by the 
passing piigmms of the middie aves! In history he ia veritetiy 
vbeneain notice, except for style.  In/oritici#m, all that he has dine is 
chietly remarkable for theexbibition of some violent prejucice; frantic 
partiality and inpish hate alternately’ govern) all his atci-ions; His 
poetry we leave tothe French If they are proud/of it, we are content. 
Hie own theory wes that the ver ification was the very soul of 
poetry, and the rhyme the exence of the versification. Token 
all in all, his literature wants heart; and) pectivs est: quod disertum 
Jacit: He never wrote or sad an eloquent thingtin his life. Ue was 
devoid even of true imagination, whi h hel heart when a-man is 
addiessing his fellow-meo. His greatest’ tulent wae his wit; but 
atoong hie qualities, whether ta'ents or not! am ng all his’ charac 
teris‘ies, intellectual and moral, that whieh coustituted his chief 
strength, and in which he was indeed) pollins potensyue was his inde- 
‘‘#tiguble activity. This, too, was in its kind, peculiarly in keeping: 
wih the nature of bis piris. 
im any one subject or transaction, worked much below th surface. 
Keenly flippa t, gaily sententious adroit, rapid! versatile, showy, spark: 
ling. his compositiows in prove, and es,ec ally in prose wil tant, re- 
vemble a succes-ion of tite-pager, of intimutions, of implied conctu- 
-ions which vould never besustuimed, of hinted consequences which never 
could@be demonstrated. 

' But how, then, wae te so mighty a man—the incarnation of! an era 


‘miles distant from: Dunis. 


To spare an a lusiom to his: ethies®| ft 
-Cairuan) the Mohammedan capital of modern Aftica. 


He was at work always, but he never,” 


prive them: frepose. To pinch ané prick them: to dreg them about, to) in its irresietible-oay ? Because he towk: service with tbe era, avd made 
Buspend them-dy ropes, to blow tobacco-sm ke'in'o their notri/sy and a+) Limself the rej resentative of its desires; imiall their undéfived/extrava- 
hundred other cruelties, were the spor of teseex  cutioners” To | gance, und of its feelings im ali their astoundiig tu pitude and 
these m:ti ods of conversion the victime*yieiced ; avdithe pious Madame} corruption, To have achieved balf bis influewce. either im op 


de Maintenon suid, “ lcertainly believe: that net all these conversion: | posing: the perverse epiritol that era, or durivg nebler’ aid) rounder’ 
are sine-re; but God employs all munrer of means: to bring: Heretics | times; would have required ten times: his: genius: But! his itflbenor,, 


back to him; the children, at least, will be Cartolios, trough tveir| if atitiras lese extensive, wouldalto have been less periswabiey Vol 
fathers be hypocrites” The ferocious «nd exeerable Louvois wrote ‘aire, on that side which he espoused im everyy question; Voi- 
to the old Chancellor, his father:— i here have been 60,000 con- | taire on that side, we say, and in that partiewlar! age and’ coun‘ry. 
version= in the Généraliié of Bordeaux, and 20000 in that of | had he met fifiy Voltaires opposed to him would havéyreveiléd against them. 


Montaubon. The ra:idity with which this goes on is such, that there 
will not be 10000 Protestants left in all the Gé.érali dof Bordeaux, 
where ther+ were 150,000 last m nth” Hundreds of Protestants were 
chained ‘o the galleys at Marseilles and loulon, and when they did no: 
row quick envvgh, ihey were scourged wich whips of bullock’s hide 
There uofortunates passed their lives «n those benches, where they 
toiled at the oar. ate, and slept. All who could fled from these horrors. 


This is 4M €ourmeus queeuion in its extent, ad weaimustirery upon the 
clearness with which we vave (raced the mere shajye and ou line of our 
position, for it is quite im, osible im the limit. of this urticle to support 
it furiber. Whoever will reflect closely on what we have said, wil find 
te solution cf a historical mystery, which would otherwise remain in- 
explicab e. 

As ior M. Bungener, he is a bungler, to speak in Voltaire’s own vein 


like twaddle. Voltasre’s times furnish a subject which is stil to treat, 
and niaterials for a fine book, which we hope way yet be written. 


EVENINGS IN MY TENT; or, Wand-rings in Balad Ejjareed. 
Rev. N. Davis, F.RS.S.A. Hal, Virtue, and Co. 


A work on North Africa, of which so little igs known, forms an in- 
teresling addition to modern literature, and the volumes before us will 
well repay a careful perusal. The author possessed pevuliar advan- 
tages as a tourist into he interior of the country, having for many 
years resided on its shores, where he had constant interc use with 
stragglers from various tribes. He was acquainted with the lunguages 
and usages of the people, and their religious peculiarities, In con- 
templation of such a jouraey, whea a favourable opportunity presented 
it-elf, he had studied their moral and social congition ; aud, fortu- 
nately, was enabled to accomplish his wish under the auspices of Sidy 
Mohammed Bey, heir apparent to the throne of Tunis, who is de- 
scribed as a “ Prince of excellent qualities, among which extreme 
kindness and affab lity are not the least prominent.” Our traveller had 
no extraerdinary dangers to encounter, as the expedition was protected 
by a military escort ; when they encamped, he had a comfortable tent ; 
nor were provisious ever wanting. His only hardship appears to have 
ariken from a scorching sun, the occasional intrusion of poisonous 
snakes, and some reporis of an invasion of lions. His only toes were 
polemics, skilled iu the mysteries of the Mchammedan law, and now and 
then a fanatic Dervish. On the whele he was peculiarly favoured, and 
his tour was peaceable and pleasurable. 

African exploration was first commenced by 2 company of British 
merchants in 1618, attracted by the hope of discovering gold. The 
adventurers ascended the Gambia ; but their leader, George Thomp- 
son, fell a victim tothe climate, and further enterprise was abandoned. 
O hers shortly followed the track that had been opened, but theshallows 
and sand banks of the Gambia rendered all efforts te penetrate further 
than Thomp:0o had dene, unsuccessful, In 1788 an association was or- 
gunised, not of a mercantiie character, whose object was the advance- 
ment of geographical and other knowledge, and mueny intrepid men 
perished in attempting to accomplish its views. Ledyard, who died in 
Cuiro, in 1788, was the first martyr to this scientific exploration. Our 
readers are familiar with the names of his equally unfortunate successors, 
as Mungo Park and Burkhardt, Bowditch and Clapperton, and others, 
whose untimely loss the triends of civilisation have deeply lamented. 
Experience has shown that little can be hoped from the una ded efforts: 
of a few individuals, and Davis recommends a totally different 
system of operations from any yet pursued. “ At an expenditure,” he 
observes, ‘ not exceeding the sum of 23000 annually, we might form an 
educational establishment at funis, for the express purpose of preparing 
young Arabs to explore Africa. In such ap establi-hment we might 
train, at least, twenty natives of Cafsa, Tozar, or Nefta, who, lived in the 
desert, might be fitted, ut the expiration of three years, 10 sweep those 
wilus, sourh, east, and west, comparatively with perfect ease and sa‘ety. 
Such travellers, ins'ructed in the use and employment of implements 
and ins ruments of an agricultural, and domestic, aud scientific nature— 
taught the advantages to be derived from legitimate commerce—in- 
fo:med of the markets open in Burope and el ewhere, for the various 
articles of merchan ise, forming ‘he products of the Satran c uutries, 
and themseives traned to appreciate tie advantages aad ble sings of 
education—would not be long without profiting the hitherto negy 
lected savages of the Neart of Africa, and pr.duciog a refor- 
mation which wou.d speedily be perveptivle in the e.vilixed world.” 
Tunis is proposed as this new seat of learning, and with good reacon, 
for that Regency took the lead in abolishing the slave-trade—a very 
cecided step in Africa ;rogress. As commerce is'w great civiliser, the: 
resourerstof Tunis can be rendered highly availavle iastrengtiening: 
thig-edueational movement. It has abundance of cartle, wuich are now 
exported’in large nuwbers'to Maiva, Among the cultivated plants-are 
Hard wheat, buriey, maze, tobucoo, olives, pigs, oranges, almonds, and? 
many other varieties; The mountains in the neighvourhoud are rich in 
mines of silver, copper, and le:d. Near Porto: Wurinia thers is quick~ 
silver; and Mir Davis has “ good grounds for aseerteng thatthere is aleo” 
a gold mineim the country.” English steamers are now regularly plyi 
up and down the Wediterravean ; und our author states: that from: tunis’ 
“they might always‘tiud passengers and cargo for the east and west of- 
that sea” ‘here ave existing treaties b.iween Kngiaud and the 
Regenvys and) with'avlitue evergy, an immense trade, after afew years), 
wight: be carried’ on with the country, eapedially when the pupile! 
trainedatthe proposed'cuilege had instructed the natives im the interior. 

Mr, Davis visited! Cafsa, the ancient Capsa, one of the strougholdsof 
Jogurttia, who waebetrayea by Bocchus, King of Muuritauia; ino the 
hands vf'thefanous: Marius, aud by him paraded at his triumph with 
his twor some;. before’ He’ was’ starved to death. The environs of the 
miodermcity are-describe’ ax charming, but the city itself consists of 
““filthyretre: te, dirty: mtabitants, ana dilapidated houses.” This part of 
the country isiniesved! with jocusts, as it-was during: the dominion of 
te Rumauss and Mir: Davis teils-us‘that “ Alinred Basta, the reigning’ 
sovereign of the Regency of l'unis, ordered out some 2000 of his inen of 
war to cig trencties aud! pits; to’ kingle’ fires; sua so prevent the’ 
evemy’sprozress. They dtectiarged their guns: at (he fl)ivg beets and’ 
berica’mittions of them. ‘The’ swarms; however, were vo thick, and 60° 
bent) were they on their onwerd march, that, although the foremost were’ 
exposed! torsuct imminent’ danger, the rear, nowwicistanding, pressed om’ 


By the 


‘cloself; aud, in’ spite of the courege manifested by the troups: of the: 
-puler of ‘Dunis, the damage the invading army caused was very great.” 


The visit’ to’ Carthage is extremely iuvteresting, It is onty twelve” 
No native’ historian, whose witngs have 
survived \he ravagesot t me, has recorded’ the various: struggles of thee 
great’ Republic, and we leart its career and’ fate’ fom the: 

testimony of its most inveterate foes: The lofty verse ot? Tasco” has 
shied? @ mournful grandeur over its ruins, but of these: few vestiges’ 
remain vitible to the traveller; aud yet, according’ toy Livy, its circum~ 
ference’was- no less than twenty-three miles, and surrounded by a triple 
watl wpavartia of thity féew night It was destroyed by deipio, by 
Genserto; and by the Mabommedan general, Hassan. It is presumed’ 
‘Uliat some portions of the wreck were used to embellish Dunis aud also” 
The question is, 
what’ ha® become of the remai.. Ji th®damous capitul? Mr. Davie 
tHinks*tliat they still exist, but are buried. “By the agevey of thé 


winds from thie Sabra, deposit after deposit of sand and dust were: 


acoutnulated, which increased, in the course of time, to u-foot indepth: 
of arable soil| and, in some parts to several feet, hencath whiek siumbe 

the remains‘of the once mighty Carthage! The plough now passes over 
a fertile soil, which 1» supported by fabrics. built in the days of Dido, 


‘Hunne, Amilear, Asdrubsl, and Hanvibsl!” 


The cautious reader may ask, ie this imaginative; or, is the opinion 
supported Uy facts? It iswtuted that a youth coi need digging: at 
Byrsw; the site of the ancient citadel of Carttiage, aud in alew days 
“ cleared 'a Veaut ful aparturent; the: floor of whic was richly decorated 
with movato of a! mo-t elegant’ designy” Otter parties, wlter several: 
mouttis? labour, opened an interior, believed! 10 be tue temple: of 
AL-culapiue; acopjecture rendered ek na sree the fae” that 
the capitals are adurned with entwined’ 3 and the coluiuus, about. 
two teetiin diameter, are of a tine red: grun te, and ol the Corin 
than order” The'site of the templeof Gauath, the Juno Contests: (the 
tutelary Goddess of Carthage), - by Sir Grenville Pemplein- 
1858; and f.ow his exvavations wore tuem 700 coins were recovered: He: 
also Lleared some rooms’ of what’ Was supposed'to: Lave’ been! wivillas- 
“© Phe walle were painted, avd the fleors'beautifully paved with wee css, 
similarto thee of Purmpeii avd Herculaneum, repreeening w great 
variety’of'rulj c's, sueh as marine deities, different species ul) tish, tarine 
plauts, a vessel wielifemale figures cancmng/ On Ue deox surrounded by” 
admiring warriors. De wosaie’ designs: of anuttier pl! cee vorsisved! of 
gladiators contending the wena wittr wild beasts; iamdover vue man 
was written his names Li theeviettilyy of! ties werer diseover’ d repre= 
sentutions of horsesruces, wildiof! wen breaWiny it youug! vores.” Lhe 
French have also niuge esearolev into the uwdquities of Caithage; and 
M. Deluporte obtatved: from tie: ‘@ culcssal bust of the samian 
Juno; which was prevented! (o) Ue Imperial Museu of ihe Louvre. 
Ab of tiiese volumes is’ devoted 10 sacied geography, 10 de- 
‘termine the localities of Lurshich aud Ophir, und wwe course of the 
‘cow bived fl em of! Solomon and Hiram, in: which the learucd author 
‘displays muen/oriicul acumen. Mr. Davis does Lot thick iuat they 
ever circumpavigated Afiica, but that they “ steered into the Bay 
of Heropolis, or the Gulf of Suez, passed through the cana of Se- 
sostri-, into ove Of the tranches of the Nile, ana thence railed into 
the Medit rranean Sea” 
The doctiiues of the Mohammedans, the bearing of particular passages 
in the Koran, thereal or ;reeumed part taken in its Cowpiia iou by a. 
Jew who was a frienu of the Arabian Prophets’, aud th o,imions of 
Jews now inhabiting he desert, and who are unable to give any wccount 
of the origin o early migration of their ancestors, ae ali eaicd with 
rare ubility. We take leave of the book with a etiong cu. vicuon that 


carrying their indusiry and skill to other lands, which they enriched ut | There is no araugewent in his wok; it is a confused mass of German-! will eminently promote the ca religion, civilisauon, and o 
TT a's a oe ee en a 9 oa 
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SupPLEMENT.] . 


EDUCATION CENSUS. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


We have now the Report of the Census Commissioners on Education. 


D _ The delay in producing it is par'ly accounted for by the return; having 
7 » been incomplete, and by the Commissioners having opened a corre- Boys. Girls. 
spondence with their officers to get information en — cei “aig “ 4 
thousand schools, not included in the returns. A whole year elapse Number of Scho-| Percentage of |Number of Sc! o-| Percentage 0 
before ihe correspondence closed, and then it required a considerable vigor Fee 2 lll a a kg phy ag ad ad 
met reduce the multiplied and complex mate ials into order, e- each sulject. of Scholars. |* each subject. of Scholars. 
ti ne Pp vl tule 4 a a Tustruction. pi 
turns were * received from 44,836 day s hoolk* (15 411 public rem ; Peer s5er pe " eee 
29,425 private); from 20,137 Sunday schools; from 1545 evening : Pobiie | Private ¢ |Privatc| Pubsic | Private | Public |Private 
schools for adults; and from 1057 Literary, Scientific, and Mechanics’ Oe [ame Pa en en oe 
Institutions.” From 1206 other day schools (107 public and 1099 pri- ae i y | 
vate), and 87 other Sunday schools, no returns were procured: Aa-| TS, DUMP 1? |a99,167 |289,448| 100 | 100 |540,926 jss.sa| 00 | #7.4 
suming that each of these last-named schools contained, upon an — me ae Se hes -| - 
averaye, as many scholars, as each of the schools which made returns, | Roading .. @ veeor' eee: 24a “ aon bp - es 
i atainiai Writing .. oo (Ae 2 B7.7 | 331,6 32 4 i 
ph lnm etd Arithmetic 1_|4z67165|i31409| 610 | 454 [261-201 |105°450| 48 3 | 365 
‘ English Grammaz|!79,293 | 90810 | 25.6 | 31.4 | 98,478 86.587] 18.2) 3 
‘ vicar sunday | Evening | Ge dap ne latz'ans | 89,176 | 31.0 | 294 li3ul40 | 77,999) 2a | 27 0 
' ¥ . ; =) ri Languages| 16,255 | 24,145 23) 8.3) 5,69) 22,689 10) 78 
serve pinned ee | aaa t ditto ..| 1s5e2 |2330| 27| 82| 1s89|-16a1| 0.2] 06 
— — — — ——- * 9, ” 7 > , + 
1 i 3} 17,092 4 4 : 03 
Schoo!s oa.2 geen ircABiQie 15,518 | 39,524 | . 23,514 1,545 #; aties §— «| 19,235] 17,092] 2.8.) 59] 623) 934) 0.1 
Scholars 12 | 2,144,378 | 1.422982 | 721/396 | 2407/42 | 39.783 oo ree . po iH 4 me ng i a 44 
———— — 7 +. + ye. Vi a . . wy 
. | ° 

The total number of males in day schools is estimated to be 1,157,685, | Industrial Occn 2 
and of females 986.693; of which there are—in public schools, 801,156 Pations .. -| 17,190] 2,551] 25] 09 1232,374) 87,881 | 43.0 | 30.4 
males and 621,826 females; and in private schools, 356,529 mules and The education of feniales at school is less general than that of males, 
Sescermemales: Tho alge scholars iu Sunday schools are estimated to | o.+ oF 781 295 males, there were 1,157,685 scholars, or 132 per cent ; 
gas slg vpaleacgen ‘ag eee Penrops.— We must re- | 224 out of 9.146.384 females, ae were only 986,693 scholars, Ca 10.8 

r ; . a percent A larger proportion of boys than of girls continue late a 
balay tak chaos — perro (es Bap riggenne are school. The following Table shows the comparative proportion of Edu- 
thropic men of the age. Till 1833, the object was promoted exclu-ively ostlon in. diferent: Cozticss—- 
by private exertions. Then the Governn.ent began to devote to it al. bee ge? 5 = 
portion of taxation, and from that time till 1850 applied about £1,000,000" |" * ee... soot pick Bee z 
The recut of this aprivityyisthusexplamedim-s ge Feit County.) |=cs2 County: Boss Coutity ct 

It appears as (0 Day--chools thatowhiledio 1818 there was a geholar for ‘ | e528 Be28 ae ad $ 
every 17.25 persony, and in 1833 a eeholar for every #1127 persons, in £ cs peak £ 
1851 there was a scholar for every 8°36 per-ons; @nd a3 to Sunday- eee oe. ‘| ee hs 
schools. it appears that while in 1818 there waa one Sundsy+cholar for | Bedford... .:| 104 |/Kent .. —«.| 139 ||Soffolk .. 123 
every 24.40 persons, aid in 1828 one rcholur to every 9°28 persons, iN | Berks .. «+| 13.3 °|| Lancaster «| 106 ‘||Sarrey .. 12.5 
1851 there was one scholar to every 7.45 persons. he increase between | Buckingham ..| 116 || Le cester ++) 12.3 || Sassex *.. 13.7 
1818 and 1851 was, of day scholars, 218 per cent, and of Sunday | Cimbridxe 13.1 || Lincoin,. +] 12.8 Warwick ap ei 
scholars 404 perc: nt; while the increase of population was but 54 per cent. phen 5 Lg se eat | wie aoe a “i : 

The following Table shows the figures for each of the three periods :— Cuctherinadl baie Nattahe 4 a Wiredsic ea a0 

PsDerhy *.. «-| 12.6 ||Northampton ..| 12.5 || York East Riding) 131 
. Homhen.otSoholart meobonleninte ela Devon .. «| 118 |{Northumberlnd| 123 || York, City ..|, 15.9 
Porlods. Hounleon ae ateach Period. RUA TOR s ¢ Dorset .. | 13.6 No! tinghum Be ike UH York, N yeh ed ee 
| . 3 ; eye s Durham ,, +-| 12.6 |/Oxford ,. --| 13.8 || York, W Kiding | 12.2 
od eaiarlt eAeES eet po se ar dapat saat aces Essex ad +-| 126 |lKuthand .. -) 14.8 North Wales 90 
One in One in pips on re 3 pan! *e or ei South Wales ..| 8.6 

: . M 24.40 erefor' we e omerse 5 G : ms - 

te aa i sieeer Lalaoe ¥ om 9 28 Hertford.. «| 14.0 ||Sourhampton ..| °14.3 ENGLAND se 12.0 

1851! 17,927,.09 | 2,144,378 2,407,642 8.36 745 Huatingdon” ..| 14.0 ||Stefford.. ..|_ 10.9 Wales... 

We will now subjoin a Tuble to show how many of our present ScHoois CLAssiFieD.—We have stated above the total num*er of 
schcols had their origin before the beginning of this century, and how | schoots «nd scholars; und must now quote a Table in which these schools 
many since: — are classified :— 

a Nomber of existing *chools established at each period. Meiibar { Wemiistot Geolare: 
Date. wee. Classes of Public Schools. ener | 
jest Schools. | Total. Males. Females 
Betore 180L ws Al Class 1—Supported by Gene’al or 
BOL msde) oge cine 1.087 Local Taxation... .. 610| 48,826 | 28,703 | 20,118 
18ll — 1821 .. #¢ y Ci IL—Supported by Endow- 
ton 7 eh oe ments Oe ss RES: 3,125 | 206,279 | 138,495 | 67,784 | 
ie sai ox lass 111 —Supported by Religious | - are = — 
1841 — 1851... + Bodied no : ve}, vee 4 10,595 f1,048,851|| 569300] 47 
Date notspecified _ .. s1V.—Other Pubic Seiivoiss:. | 1ga8i | ‘109,214 | 59,129 
Total «+ ” : ‘ | Total of Public Schools f 15,411 | 1,413,170 | 795.632 | 617,558 

PROPORTION OF CHILDREN AT Scnoon.—This ra’e of progress w i £7 : 
is satisfactory. It is generally assumed that the provision for edu- Pusiic anp Enpowsp ScHoors.—Of the first clase, thirty five are 

tion. i ficient if 1 in 8 of the populatio can attend school. On military and fourteen naval schools; one is a school supported by the 
pos nen returned by the Ceasus, 17927 609 for Englund and Woods ano Forest: ; and three are reersee << 523 are i agg 

oy és ; 
opor : Jar. h ho | Schools; and thirty-four prison schools. In them 28,708 males and 
aaa _ — — ner ages a ee pi ai 20.118 f-males are taught. From 107 public schools no returns were 
2,144,878 imd.pender: of Sunday cehciars, or 1 in 8.86, it is plain | Obteined and they are not included. Of the schools supported by 
thas tue menas of education in England and ‘ules are not 80 defiaent sree wera ai foe Rees ne wet ged ater aay ay saa . 
as they are generally represented. Probably, however, a few youths his zm J ge 
more AB ch tind pa, Ba og like a few quarters of corn at market more | Potted by Pe. peed mee! — recat ena hell ape ae 
than is required, gives, as it were, a bad character to the whole, and de- dowed by public subscription ; making, ’ oe 
gradcs the market, or the movality, in proportion far more than com- dowed school, or schools receiving any see a. . wet 
mensurate to the arithmetical eurplus. From the information ga hered which teach 317,576 scholars. Thetotalincome ° -sehoals gsupporte 
by the Census, as to the ages and. occupations of the people, Mr. Mani | by endowment is s ed» to be £288 hich is very much below /the 
is of opinion thas about 696 persons be he ages of tree and | Usual estimate of £5 re eet A BED EDDP. Aart > pg 
ftebit ; ad Wal t0'd @ from | 1801 there were endowed $79 schools between ap , 883. 
me ik eg pert ppth oo ethaed ta occup t a ge The da'eo ee most pcan endowed school is a.D. 1216, and then ful- 

: oe a " ’ ' 8 1268, 1284, 1350, and so on, . 
atiend, 5 per cent for those who are ill, {000 for those édiicatea | 10%8 ; eee 
at home—he says 3,663,261 children should be at school. Further de- ScHooLs SurPORTED BY Br ticiods cae none bare been 
ductions, however, are to be made for the age at which parents’will | T@Pidiy augmented. = The sch ols of Clase LIL. amounticg 10,595 came 

ss choose to aliow their nto remain at schoul—only rarely to so late | into existence in the following periods :— oy A a 
an age as filteen years—and will concent to send them—as the rule, not Before 1801 ee <8 seis (57 
before they are five years old; and making allowances for these, the 1801—I811 ~ oa sn» 440 
lusion is that 3,000,000 children shou!d be at school (3,015,405). 1811—1821 oo a3 «» - 89D 
uming this to be the standard, our means of education are yet very 1-21—1831 * ae pee ey 
deficieat, and the number of children who attend day-schools, is 900,000 | ¢ 1831— 1841 ” ” oat 
less than ought to attend, or almost a third. Ji . rk es ” + PT 
"We doub:, however, whether the age of fifteen be mot much + @, Xo ~“— . as “ : 
high to expect children to remaia at school. In practice boys?go to With { fourteen yea er fore, 4604 schools have been built, 
work when they are twelve years old, oratan earlier age; and tne prac- | supp be. pag ot oa 450,000 scholars, which is a 
tice is better than the theory. “Wie e mind and the ligibs are grow- | striki ‘time ation displayed in our age. Of the 
ing and plastic, both are easily d $9 “erform what is to be the | expense, itis seid— ; 
4 actual business of the mature and d man. At fifieen the mind and “ The total income, for the year 1850, of the 5761 sehools, from which 
4 the body have both acquired ogee {8 that may not be cuitable | sufficiently authentic statements were received was £459,627. The 
for the business the man will have to live by. Except, perhaps, pum scholars in | schools being 634.134, this makes the 
few occupations, such as those of the counting-house and s pares ory_| ave ual expense of each to be 14+, 6d. Af it can be aseumed that 
* labour, school life is not, and cannot ‘Le, a fil pre or busi- | the in: of the remaining 4834 schools was the same per scholar as 
ness. How can school give a boy the habits and taste suitable a | that of the above 5761, the total annual income ot the whole 10,595 
sailor? The age of fifteen places the limit of remaining at school too | gchoo's in Clare III. having 1.048 851 echolurs, will be £760,218; and if 
2 high. We preter, therefore, the general estimate ‘o that of Mr. ; | the 2118 schools belonging to religious bodies—which have been placed 
and conclude that the national means of education, on the whole, are now | amongst “ Endowed Schools,” in Class [1,—be taken into account, the 
very little, if at all, deficient, were they properly and equally disirivuted. | total income will be £960,188 for 1,188,786 scholars; as follows:— 

w 1s TaucuT.—The following ts an account of what the children 
are ediarally. \aught. ‘ ‘ * Total of Schools sup- 

In the 44.836 school establishments of England and Wales, from which Schools in Class III. ported Pend aa 
returns were re , it appears that boys were taught (alone or aleng y Relig! 8s 
with girle) in 41,0 pert coer and 26,040 privace), while girls were Sources of Income. Aggregate | Average | Aggregate | Average 
taught (ulone or along with bi Dy) in 40,016 (14,084 public, and 25,932 pri- Income. meres lucome. doen per 
vate) {he number in which instruction was given im each of the eleven |. eee . __Seholar 
gubjects, as to which in ‘was preierred, 1s given in the following, aie ¢ Red t kar 

ble :— PRT > SR to SNe ROE fe | rmanent Endowment... | 25,779 | 0 0 6 | 152.087 |0 27 
Table ine - on: - 

> » Volautary Contgidusions | 376,340 | 0 7 2 | 398,x22 | 0 6 8 
maine = sivonion 7) | EMS nanity amen | areas (9) e1t | asetee /8 2 3 
Ps » Payments by Se oe Ag 1: Pp 
‘ Subjects Number of School:| Percentage |Numberof Schools) Percentage » Otuer Sources «+ 5» oe 66900 |0 1 1 69514 | 0 1 2 
. jawhichinstrue- jof the whole] inwhichinetruc- jof the whole okt .|——_| ——_ — | —. = 
of tion is given upon| Number tion is given upon} Number Total .. 9+ | 760,218 |014 6 | 960,185 1016 2 
> Instruction. each subject. of Schools. each subject. of chools 7 ay. — ——- = 
: 2 Shao aa DR RD : For 8232 of the se’ religious bodies there are 44 167 teachers 
; (Boa Private | Public | Private ana. Ayal Public | Private (22,176 males and 21,991 females), thus composed, viz , 14 858 general 
Total number o' teachers (5902.masters’ aud 8956 mistresses), 8312 paid mouitera and 
» Gehusdete tay i 12.741 | 21,252) 100 | 100 | 11,837 | 21,091) 100] 100 | pupil teachers (4418 males and 3894 temales), aud 20,997 unpaid teacher: 
: capes, ae REE fet he (11,856 males aod 9141 females), These teachers instruct 875.238 
Reading .. «| 12.535 | 20,780 | 984] 97.8 | 11.745 | 20,651 | 99.2 | 932 | sonolars (484 112 males and 391 126 females). I) it be assumed that the 
a ing 
Wittig oe +] ELS64] 11,724) 908] 55.2 | lo,4t4 | 13,988 | 880 | 65.3 | proportions of tracers to scholars is the same in the remaining 2363 
Arith netic ++] 10767} 10,231) 845] 481 | 9,847] 11,123} 632] 52.7 | schools as in the above 8232, the total namber of eachers, and of each 
t ramet ee east HH : ae penn pod vin ay : rsa in the echools of religious bodies, contained in Class ILL., will be— 
‘ we] gfe’ ’ 4 : 
MoternLangnage:| 5384) 2,078) 42] 98 202] 2,90. | 138 , ’ ania’ 
‘Ancient atto .. ne 2,041) 63] 9.6 4a} ‘401 i 1 1.9 a ‘Totaly ales. | __ Females. 
Matiematcs ‘. 42] 2,005) 137) 94 49 157 04) 07 : es 922 0 
om, - Drawing .. --| 1478] 1799] 116] 34 | 397] 1aat} 2x | se4 Bun ees Onerek Eeaik Condes nt ate ny 
yc vis] Oe 4) 2286)-1,104) 175) 5.5) 1,610) 3,823) 136) 15.8 | Unpaid Teachers, 4 +. | 4 25,150 13 942 11208 
3 ecup - its ‘ a Fa eae 
tions x.ee 620], 2501 49! 19) 5,264] GOK] 454 | O85 Total wee ine Re A815 26.079 27,066 — 
* ive fois * school” sed to Cen te a uo net estab ibuiient. Thus, a 


se! ool for both boys an ai , 

du:ed i 018 range of balidibgs, iy regarded as on y Ove school, although the 
toi oo eey hes ret on in separate Couparauents of tue buildiog, ucder see 
parate sup dence. : 


& A 


VW 


it uncer one geretol manasement ard cou. | 
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The number of scholars instructed in particular branc’es of learn ng, 
so fir as concerns 1818,024 childreu out of the 2.144378 -vz, tor 
1,240,093 connected with public schools (699,167 males and 540,926 fe- | 
males), and for 677.931 consected with private schools (289,448 males 
and 288 483 females), is— 


From what cau ie gate ed, frou the facts resummed for the two 
counties of Lancashire aud Lincolnshire, the accou.ts i gereral being 
imperfec!, it appears that the average emolument of masters is £55, | 
and of mistresses, £31. 


Sie, > 
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Tue Extent oF ScaooL ACCOMMODATION prcvided by differen 
religious bodies is seen by the following Table :— 


Number of Schoo's and scholars. Including 


all Schools receiving Support to 


Sak: any Amouut from Religious Boies, 
Scaools. | Scholars. 
ia et — 
harch of England oe o 555 
Caurch of Scotland oe - sae 5 aie 
United Presbyterian Church 3 217 
Presbyterian Chureh in England 28 2,723 
Scottish Presbyterians .. oo | 1 B45 
Presbyterians ve oe ee 13 2,00 
Independents +. - oe 453 50 186 
) Baptists oe na oo rT 131 9,390 
Suciety of Friends .- oe 23 3.026 
Unitarians <a ch oe 39 4,306 
5 | Moravians + + .- 7 "366 
> | Wesleyan Methodists aah a 381 41,144 
# } Methodist New Connettion 14 1,851 
S Primitive Methodists : 26 1,342 
E|BibleChiistians 1 8 "367 
& | Wesleyan Association hs a IL 1,176 
Calvinistic Methodists ,, e 44 2,929 
Lady Huntingdon’s Connection .. 10 74 
New Church’ wa cs 9 1,551 
Disseners .. ae 4 Gs 49 5,805 
Isolated Protestant Congregations 14 1,144 
Lutherans a “A Ke 2 221 
French Protestants e Se 1 15 
German Mission .. aie = 2 116 
Roman Cathiled .. - v 339 | 41,382 
% wen ae ae s oe he 12 | 2,361 
‘ot Connect th any particul 
denomination * - 5i4 | 82,597 
Others ea aioe Cae te, 4 1,062 
Total i a 12,708 1,188 786 


= = 

Of course, at a!l the e schools “ common things” a-e taught; and it is 
pleasing to see, from tre list already given, that, in th: pablic girls’ 
schoo!s, in 45:3 per cent ef the whole useful industrial Occupations are 
taught ;-while, of the public boys’ schools, in only 49 per cent of the 
whole are those occupations taught. Bat the owu ations of the males 
being more out of doors than the occupations of femaies, the latter can 
better than the form r be taught in schools. - 


SpectaL Scnoors, or other Public S2hools, are’ classified and enu- 
merated as follows :-— _ 


tS tal Py : 
Deseription ‘Sg | No.of Scholars.|| I escrip ion = |No of Scholars, 
Schools. 55h — —— Belo, gt 
: “di | Mais.‘|/Femule| | Remoyls. Be 
——_—_— | — Soe 
Ravged Schools (¢x- |foundr ¥ School 
cusive of those i Mechanics’: - In; titu- 
supported by Re- / tion Schools 
ligious Bodies’ ..| 123) 12,705) 9,632]| industrial Schocls .. 
Orphan Schools ..| 939) 1,712) 2.05%]) \grioultw al Schcols' 
Blind Sch¢ ols +} ALL = 342) 267 |Sailway Sch: ols 
Deaf .and. Dumb | | ?nilanthropic So- 
Schools .. ..)_— 9} :202)_—-19' || ciety’s FarmSehoo! 
Scho dtor Idiots .. 1) 16 | “ebscription School- 
Factory Schools ..| 115) 9724] 8,11 | of no specitic cha- 
Cuihery Schools ..}° 41) 2,013] 1,49 ractr ee re 
Chemical Work: 
Schools .. Bi 4 433) 36 || Tctal.. 59,129] 50,085 


Rugged schools, factory schools, and schools of n) SLecinc character, 
altogether accommodate nearly 100,000 out of the 109,224 scholars, 


EVENING ScHOOLS For ADULTS are a useful novelty. Retarns were 

= oe 1645, which are frequented by 27,829 male and by 

emale | ars. Two are free, at the othe:s the p,yments are 

ids that 24: upmardeh “per week, The occppations of 

epee and the subjects tar eocepand in the two iollowing 
ables :— 


‘ Number Namber 
Occupations of Scholars. of Occupations of Sch lars. of 
Scholars. Scholars, 
Soldiers .. «e “on 386 Knitters 180 
Chemists re ee BS 3 Greengrocers .. . Fy 5 
Teachers ia oe oe 7 Grocers oe a .. 2 
Domestic Serveuts .. eo} L.3'T Boxmaker os 2 1 
Bo. net-mexers ee 3 | Weavers . . + 154 
Sempstresses .. or a 4 Factory Hands A «-| 4,418 
Washerwomen .. << 19 Lacemakers .. ee . 16 
Dressmakers .. ory 17 Miners .. + * . 274 
Clerks .. ae es ‘ 198 Colliers aa oe 16 
Employed in Offices .. ald 53 Coal-dealer .. se ee 1 
Hawker .. aa = z z: Quarriers 2 +3 at: 18 
Shopkeepers .. ak . 17 || Navyies oni Sab oh 5 
_Book-keepers .. « : 3 {| Lead Mivers ..: sy > ae 50 
Seamen ,. an & = 45 Labourers « 211 
Errand Boys... et = 14 Attisans a «-| 14,405 
Agi icultural Labourers -«| 6,709 Apprentices 4.0... 22 
Fishermen’ a 3 a 106 Occupation not stated «-| 11,097 
Bricklayers... wa os 2 Lt —_—_ 
Milkman.. as s és 1 + Total a ++| 39,783 
Butchers ee = fe 3 : 
No. of School: a" : No. of School 
10. Of Ouls f 0. 100! 
Subjects taught. in whicheach || | Subjects taught. |i which each 
subject is taught. 29 subject is taught. 
—_—_——_ 
Reading soe tee 1305 Nasigution .. il 
Wri ing Be aa 1410 Physical Sciences .. 2 
Arithmetic | .. ag 1297 Phonography and 3 
EnglishGrammar .. 339 Short-ha: d 
Geography .. . 344 Sewing and Knivun 12 
Mathematics .. =e 135 Chemistry .. a 4 
Geowetry ar o 2 Algebra ve 2 
Modern Languages .. 35 Astronomy .. 3 
Ancient Languages .. 32 Logic .. ts 1 
Hi tory te * 272 Arts and Sciences 1 
Drawing se 3 39 Mechanics... 1 
Mascand Singing .. 39 Sculpture... oe 3 
E ocation a << L Religious Knowledg 105 
Book-kesping.. as 29 


We must add that there are in England ani Wales 1057 literary, 
scientific, and mechanics’ institutions, of which seventy-seven are in 
Middlesex, and 155 im the West Riding oi Yorkshire The Sunday- 
rchovls amount to 23,514; with 2,407,642 scholars, taught by 318,135 
teachers. 


SCOTLAND. 


Of Scotland the Report states:—‘ The total number of scholars in 
day schools repecting which information has been forwarded was 
368,517. This gives a proportion to the population of Scotland 
(2,883,742) of 12.76 per cent, or 1 scholar to every 7 84 inhabitants, 
Makiog a fair allowance for deficient returns, it seems probable that 
ab ul 14 per cen: (or 1 im 7) of the people of Scotland sre at school, 
the nuuber returned as scholars was 426,556. The following Table 
presents a comparison of the figures gathered from both sources of intele 
ligence :— 


| Number of Scholars. Number of Scholars. 
‘ } ordi A rin A 
Counties. pardon hecodiee, Cocnties, sagt Ap! seay bie 
Educational | Occ, pation Educational | Occupation 
Census. ‘Tables. | Ce) sus Tables. 
— | eS. 
Aberdeen .. 30,271 35,959 || Kirk« udbrigit.. 6,569 7,426 
Aruyll se es] 11,847 14,849 |/Lanark .. ..| 53,268 63,350 
Ayt... ee oe] 23,372 26,0:7 | Linlithgow 3,847 4,733 
Buff. ..| S27 9277 |iNaira.. .. -..{ 1,058 1,306 
Berwick .. «. 5,838 6,384 |jurkvey and : 
Bite vo sce 28} KORG 21425 || Sheiland - } 6,501) 75235 
Caithness... 6,305 6,940 |/Peebles .. .. 1,526 1,789 
Cl.ckwannan .. 3,509 4,180 |/Perth.. ..  ..| 21,143 24,204 
Dumbsartoa .. 4,178 5.576 Sarna ae 16 303 19,229 
Dunfres .. 0 «.} © 11,849 12,813 | Ross an o- nas 
keinburgh = ..| 37,274 42,107 marty .. | 9,979 9,807 
Elgin... oe. 0s 5 726 6770 ||Roxbuigh.. .. 7704 8,912 
File: as ss 23,145 26,552 |/Selkirk 2... 1,438 1666 
Forfer a es}. 22,120 29,157. {stirling .. 11,350 12729 
Hadangtou. .. 4,846 b,b23 Sitherand = .. 4,249 -}~ 3,940 
luverness.. 6.) 10,738 Wigtown .. .. 5,528 6279 
K pa dine mrt 6,150 ’ — | 
Kinross .. 1,422 1 Toial .. ..! 363.5.7 | 426,500 
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In England the number of Sunday scholars to the population is 13.4 
per cent ; in Scotland not avove 10.1 per cent. 

EvENING SCHOOLS FoR ADULTS—returns from 438 of which were ob- 
tained—are attended by 15,071 scholars, 9500 being males, and 5571 
females. The payments vary from less than 1d. per week to 4d. and up- 
wards; but in the largest number the payments are between ad. and 4d. 
Of such schools there are 11 in Aberdeen, 61 in the county of Edinburgh, 
35 in Forfar, 37 in Renfrew, and 172 in Lanark. In the ocunties of 
Elgin, Inverness, Nairn, Orkney and Shetland, and Wigtown, there are 
none of theseechools; but they are found in all the rest of the coun- 
ties, The occupations of the persons attending these schools are thus 
stated :— 


Agricultural Labourers .. .. 561; Sawyers .. oe 4 Pr 2 
Miners . . ee .. 249] Architects and Engineers ée 52 
Lead Miners oe - BA 34 | Shopkeepers oe pe . 50 
Coal Miners ee se .» 136] Warehousemen .. ee ; 278 
Coal and Lime Stone Miners .. 29 | Mercantile «s o oe 39 
Coal and Iron Operatives «> 343] Clerks * « oe -. 166 
Tronmongers . wa ee 1 | Tradésmen’s Apprentices ln 14 
Employed on Public Works... 10} Butchers .. « 5 ow 2 
Artisans (not otherwise defined) 4,386 | Gardeners .. .- o 18 
Factory Operatives ee +. 2,397] Seamen -- a ss e 41 
Woollen Manufacture .. os 52 | Fishermen .. ine . . 31 
Weavers .. ee os «. 349] Soldiers .. oe s 53 
Bleachers .- es oe +.» 287] Police Officers .. ee 5 
Block Machine Printers.. te 13 | Domestic Servants oe «- 553 
Tambourers eo ee e 34 | Labourers (not otherwise de- 6 
Shoemakers and Curriers ns 30 fined) .. ee 

Paper Makers .. ry <a 50 | Not stated .. a ap, « 4,774 
Dressmakers a ee na 24 ee 
Seamstresses as ae a 2 Total ee = «. 15,071 


There are 221 literary, mechanics’, and other similar institutions, of 
which a list is supplied that will be extremely useful for reference. 

ISLANDS IN THE BRITISH SEAS.—The present volume also supplies 
us with the following account of the number of Sckools and Scholars 
in the Islands in the British Seas :— 


Isle of Man. Jersey. 


Guernsey 
and adjacent Islands 


No. of Scholars 
on the Books. 


No. of Scholars 
on the Books. 


No, of Scholars 
on the Books. 


Description of Schools. 3g 33 2 3g 
£3 3 Sex. £5 3 ex, Pd 3 Sex. 
e | M.| F. e| M/F. e&|M.|F. 
Public Day Schools ..| 69 |4671|2809|1862] 14 |1990|1192) 798] 28|2477/1289}1 188 
Private Day Schools .| 57 |1662| 844] $18| 85 |2938]1652]1286] 87/1994) 880}1114 
Total Day Schools .|!26 |6333)365° 2680] 99 |4928/2844]2084]115|447! |2169/2302 
Sunday Schools. | 
~~ gene zg |2347|1095|1252| 16 2242/1123]1119| 12|2215) 990/125 
Independents ..| 2| 133] 68| 65] 2| 54] 21/ 33] 1| 113] 55) 58 
goon Rg we Lee} ce | 2 | 22} a2} aol a] 27} 11] 16 
Wapato [VeAiee tp Sos fice Aisa se get (eel ty Ra Sale pee 
:| ae Me- 1] 36 lo778\1354/1424] 11 | 947| 486] 461| 14/1600, 754| 846 
3 oun} | > 10 | 636| 290| 346] ..| .. |» | + 
ist New 
=] Cece om (Pet soak wee [real cosef ak aSS) 68). 166: 
2 Me-}| 1 |1385| 687| 698] 1 | 135} 71! 64) 1| 63) 37] 26 
Bible Christians .| .. | .. | .. | .. | 1 | 232) 118] 114] 1) 85) 12] 23 
| farmers Re-}} 1] go] 45] 35] .. | - ie Sa esl bees 
Isolated Con- 
Ryo > ect 86, 85] .. eal ack Ge fel eat 
Total Sunday Schools | 87 |6894/3335/3559| 42 |4268/2121/2147] 33]4315 1985/2330 


In the Isle of Man there is 
Jersey, 1 scholar to every 11} inhabitants; and in Guernsey, 1 scholar 
to every 7} inhabitants. The two latter have rather a high reputation 
for their schools; and in them, property being minutely divided and 
easy of transfer, the inhabitants are remarkable for their enterprise and 
skill, In Jersey a number of fine vessels are continually being built ; 
and, untill the late improvements in naval architecture, few vessels 
surpassed the Jersey craft. 


RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. 


ISLANDS IN THE BRITISH SEAS. 


Ise oF Man—Population, 52,387. 
Has 132 places of worship—39 Church of England; 86 Wesleyan; 2 Pres- 
byterian; 1 Independent; 4 Roman Catho.ic. Number of sittings 
32,985, of which 13,770 are free; of attendants at worship on Census 
Suuday, 10,512 morning ; 7512 afternoon ; and 11,892 evening. 


ISLAND OF JERsEY—Population, 57,020. 
Has 57 places of wors ip—20 Church of England ; 1 Free Presbyterian ; 
5 Independent; 1 Unitarian; 24 Wesleyan; 1 New Church; 1 Calvin- 
ist; 1 Chris ian Church; 2 Roman Catholic; 1 Latter-day Saints. Num- 
ber of Sittings 25,192, of which 6864 are free; of attendants at worship on 
Census Sunaay, 12,457 morning ; 3256 afternoon ; 10,300 evening. 


IsLAND OF GUERNSEY, AND ADJACENT IsLES—Population, 33,719. 
Has 64 places of worship—i6 Church of England; 7 Independent; 
6 Baptist; 1 Society of Friends; 26 Wesleyan; 2 Brethren; 1 Bethel 
Union ; 1 Church of Christ; 1 Various; 2 Roman Catholic; 1 Latter-day 
Saints. Number of Sittings 23,827, of which 10,670 are free; of attendants 
at worship on Census Sunday, 8480 morning ; 2499 aft.rnoon ; 10,131 even- 
ing. It must be remarked that the returns for the Islands are incomplete. 


1 scholar to every 8} inhabitants; in 


SCOTLAND. 


The enumeration of persons attending Public Worship, being volun- 
tary, was more imperfect in Scotland than in England, and the want of 
local registrars prevented its being made tolerably complete by subse- 
quent inquiries. The following is the 


SUMMARY OF THE WHOLE OF ScoTLAND—Population, 2,888,742. 


Su. Number of Attendants at 
ye = Number of Public Worship on Sunday, 
Religious Denominations. a8 Sittings.t March 30, 1851. 
g : 
Zne 


PROTESTANT CHUBCHES. 
Presbytertans— 


Established Church .. «| 904 
ReformedPresbyterianChurch 37 
Original Secession Church ..| 30 


Relief Church oe 2 


United Presbyterian Church «| 427 
Free Church .. . «| 824 
Episcopal Church - ee] 112 
Independents, or Congrega- 
tionalists .. ae «| 168 
Baptists .. - . «+} 100 
Society of Friends oe - 6 
Unitarians - .. oe 8 
United Brethren, or Moravian 1 
Wesleyan Methodists— 


Original Connection .« 
Primitive Methodists 
Independent Methodists 
Wesleyan Reformers .. 
Glassites, or Sandemanians 
New Chureh 
Campbellites 
Evangelical Union . 
Isolated Congregations— 
Various 
Common 
Unsectarian 
City Mission 
Christians 
Christian Disciples 
Christian Reformation 
Reformed Christians .. ee 
Free Christian Brethren 
Primitive Christians .. 
Protestants 
Reformation .. “ 
Reformed Protestants 
Separatists .. 
Christian Chartists 
Denomination not stated .. 
OTHER CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 
Roman Catholics ee as 
Catholic and Apostolic Churel 
ad Saints, or Mormons 
EWs ee a 


Total 


on - 


[<1 


_ 
eee eee a odd ke 2) 


- 
So 
oe 


2,914! 490,213! 1,422,438] 740,794] 499,349! 155,765 


Besides the places of worship embraced by the actual enumeration, 
and included in this return, there are 481 ether places, of worship from 
which no returns were made. Mr. Mann, assumes, however, ‘‘ an aggre- 
gate of 3395 places of worship, and 1,834,805 sittings ; the propor- 
tion of sittings to population being 63.5 per cent. The number of 


attendants on the Census Sunday was—morning, 943,951; afternoon, 
619,868; evening, 188,874: the proportion to the population being— 
morning, 32.7 per cent; afternoon, 21.4 per cent; evening, 6.5 per cent. 
The corresponding proportion for England and Wales were—morning, 
25.9 per cent; afternoon, 17.7 per cent; evening, 17.1 per cent.” This 
tabular view condenses much information in a small compass :— 


N of. Pease 
is Attendants at Public! per Comkioe: At-|per Centof At- | 
Religions RE oe le Foralation. weiinee: 
Denominations. ie pi a : z bale ; Felis 
¥ te s & Bw Ex 
~ g2 | £8 | £2 |st/e8/55/s7/ce22 
Established 
Church ../1,183) 767,088/351,454 184,192] 30,763|12.2) 6.4) 1.1/45.8 24.0) 4.0 
United Pres- 
byterian 465| 288,100}159,191]146,411) 30,810) 5.5 5.1) 1.1)55.3/50,8] 10,7 
Free Church.| 889] 495,335 292,308}198,583) 64,811/10,1 6.9| 2.2/59.0/40.1/13.1 
Other 
Churches..| 858] 284,282)140,998 90,677] 62,490) 4.9) 3.1) 2.1 49,6/31 921.8 


Total ../3,395| 1,834,805/943,95 1|619,863] 188 874 32.7\21 5| 6 5|51.4/33 8|10.3 


* From the lists forwarded to the Census office, it appears that there were 
481 other places of worship existing at the time of the Census, but from which 


no returns were procured. 4 Bis: 

+ The returns afford no information as to the number of sitéings in 285 of the 
above-mentioned 2914 p'aces of worship. Of these, 87 belonged to the 
Established Church, 5 to the Reformed Presbyterian Church, 2 to the Original 
Secession Church, 17 to the United Presbyterian Church, 67 to the Free 
Church, 12 to the Episcopal Church, 20 to the Independents, 20 to the Biptists, 
2to the Scciety of Friends, 1 to the Unitarians, 5 to the Wesleyan Original 
Connection, 1 to the Wesleyan Reformers, 1 to the Glassites, 7 to the Evan- 
gelical Union, 13 to Isoleted Congregations, 13 to Roman Catholics, 1 to the 
Catholic and Apostolic Church, and 11-to the Latter Day Saints. 

t The number of attendants was not stated in the case of 242.of the abo’ 
mentioned 2914 places of worship. Of these, 134 belonged to the Established 
Church ; 6 to the Reformed Presbyterians, 1 to the Original Secession, 8 to the 
United Presbyterians, 47 to the Free Church ; 7 to the Episcopal Church, 7 to 
the Independents, 7 to the Baptists, 1-to the Unitarians, 4 to the Wesleyan 
Original Connection, 3:to Isolated regations, 15 to the Roman Catholics, 


and one tothe Latter Day Saints. = : { 


at 
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ADDITIONS TO CENSUS LISTS PUBLISHED WITH 
The different form in which the last Census Returns were published from any previous returns, and their very complicated nature, 


iw 


oublish will, we hope, make them complete and correct. 


(SupeLey. ENT. 


In Scotland, as in England and Wales, the Church accommodation is 
unequally distributed in proportion to the population. Thus, while the 
average of sittings to population is 635 per cent, they are below this 
proportion, or only about 47 per cent in Aberdeen; 33 per cent in 
Airdrie; 26 per cent in Arbroath ; 44 per cent in Ayr; 45 per cent in 
Dundee; 42 per cent in Edinburgh and Leith; and 30 per cent in Glas- 
gow, &. They are abcve this proportion—in Brechin 80 per cent; in 
Cupar 89 per cent; in Rothesay 88 per cent. The religious zeal of the 
people, though great, has not been able in Scotland, apy more than in 
England, to keep pace with the increase of population in the large 
towns. Of the counties of Scotland, Lanark seems the worst provided 
with church accommodation—33 per cent of its inhabitants; and Bute 
the best—84 per cent. Yet it is obvious, from the contiguity of the 
clergy and the people in the former, and their great separation in the 
latter, that we should reason erroneously did we infer that a less reli- 
gious spirit, or less theological information, prevailed amongst the popu- 
lation of Lanark than the population of Bute. 

Of the 2914 churches returned, 624 were in existence before 1801, 
and the remainder were built in the following years :—Between 1801 
and 1811, 127; between 1811 and 1821, 127; between 1821 and 1831, 
246; between 1831 and 1841, 316; and between 1841 and 1851, 1082. 
Of 442, the date of the erection is not mentioned. Since the great 
separation of the Free Church from the Established Church, no less than 
710 churches have been built by the former. Prior to 1801, the Wesley- 
ans of all kinds had only 10 chapels in Scotland; now they have 75. 
There are two other sects now rather numerous—the Evangelical Union, 
with 27 chapels; and the Christian Disciples, with 14; which, prior to 
1801, seem hardly to have been heurd of, as the former had then only 
two ebapels, and the latter only one. 


CENSUS ERRATA. 


Page 3, Column 3 of figures.—Bridport.—For 4787, substitute 7166. 

3, Col. 4.—Read Buckingham, 1841, 7816, instead of 1816. 

4, Pat 3, names.—Clawson.—Substitute for the figures given, 838, 869 
4 


Col. 4.—Colyton.—Substitute 2451, 2504, 1225, for the present figures. 
Col. |.—Frustfield, Wilts, dele. The figures opposite to this name 
belong to Fryern Barnet, and each of the row of figures which foliows 
down to Fulford Ambo, Y N R, included, eight names, belongs to the 
place below it. Dele the figures opposite Fulford Ambo. 
7, Col. 4 of names.—Transpose the figures of Keswick, Norfolk, 
Keswick, Cninberland. 
29, oe 1.—Unrepresented Towns.—Add Leighton Buzzard, population 
7 


4 
6, 


” and 


TO CENSUS CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. W. Scanes.—Pla'stow is included in West Ham; March, in Doddington. 

‘A SusscriseR.—Lynn appears as King’s Lynn. 

Mr Joun Brapiey.—There is no Newland in the Census in the E R of York- 
shire—Newland, in the W R, a hamlet, is included in Drax ; Brough, in El- 
loughton ; Skirlaugh, N and S, in Swine ; Swanland, in North Ferriby ; and 
‘Anlaby, in Kirk Ella, Brackley, Northampton, a district, appears 8s St. Jares 
Brackley and St. Peter Brackley. _ Bishop Anckland appears as Auckland St. 
pees Dereham appears as East Dereham; Pershore, as St. Andrew 

ore. 

Ma. Knicut.—If you saw the number of districts, parishes, townships, &c., 
included in some boroughs, you would be sensible of the impracticability of 
giving in such @ work as ours all the parishes within the boundaries of 
boroughs. There are in Dorchester and Sha‘tesbury three or four parishes 
with the names of Saints—which of them were we to give as exclusively 
constituting Dorchester or Shaftesbury ? 

ASaxoptan.—There is no separate return in the Census for either of the 
three places you mention. 

Mz. W. H. Corron.—Faringdon, Berks, 
Great Faringdon. % 

Mn. J. WesTexsy.—Every one of the more than 100 places yeu refer to is either 
in our list, under some other name, or it is some part of a parish, and returned 
in that parish, or there is no separate return of it in the present Census. We 
‘except four places, the omission of which is rectified. Other Subscribers will 
perceive from this example that many supposed errors arise from the plan of 
gr bee of the Commissioners in 1851 having been different from that 
of 1841. 

Mr. Bens. Wrtson.—Bramley township is a part of Leeds. 

W. D. F —Some of your names have enabled us to correct an error or two, but 
the bulk of thent are either in our list or they have no separate existence in 
the Census of 1851. : 

Mag Witi1am Anpesson.—Wymondham town contains only 2970 persons. 

Mr. Georce Metca.re, Jun.—The only separate returns in the Census for 
Pately Bridge. are first as a district, with 7579 persons, and secondly as a sub-dis- 
trict, with 3027 persons. The figures you have sent, belong, in the returns, to 
the township of High aud Low Bishopside, which is said to inelnde the town of 
Pately Bridge, of which no separate return is given. The ip men- 
tioned is included in the Census returns in the parish of Ripon. You mistake 
the number of males; and the figures are—High and Low Bishopside, popula- 
tion in 1841, 1937; in 1851, 1862—Males, 905. 

Mr. J. J. N. AtLen.—East Chiltington (Sussex) is returned as a hamlet forming 
a Legyliod ‘Westmeston parish, and is not intended to be included separately in 
our Lists. 

Mr. J. H. Horssurcu.—The figures in the Map are those of the population ot 
the Municipal Boroughs referred to. “The figures in the Lists are those of the 


appears in our list and in the Census as 


population of the Towns as popularly known. That many towns are returned 
officially, with different amounts of population, is only one part of the general 
lication of the Official Returns. 


comp’ 


We must beg all onr Correspondents to remember that, besides the prefixes of 
Great and Little, North and South, &c., which determine the situation of places, 
many have two names. Thus, Allenton appears as Alwinton: it is known 
by both names, and the Commissioners have used the latter. Chapel, Essex, 
is also known as Pontesbright, and was so returned in the former Census; in 
the present it appears as Chapel. Similar examples are very numerous. If 
our readers do not find a place which bears two names under one, they must 
look under the other. There is, we are only too well aware, endless con- 
fusion in all the multiplied.topographical arrangements of the empire, and the 
—— nomenclature requires a Linnus or @ Jussieu to reduce it into 
order. 


“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS,” ATRIL 22. 
occasioned some omissions and errors in our Lists. The additions and corrections we now 


| Population. | Males. Population. | Males. Population. "Males. } : Population. | Males. Population. | Males 
Names of Places. }——_—__ | Names of Places. —_—___—_—— Names of Places. —- —— Names of Places. | eee Names of Places. 
| 1841. | 1851. | 1851. | deal. | 1851. °| 1851. 1341. { 4851. | 185). ‘ oe | 3841. | 1851. | 1851. 1841. | 1851. | 1861. 
Almondbury, Y WR | 37,315] 41,804) 20,979 | Easby, York,NR -- Haverfordwest, Pewb.| 4,601) 6,580] 2.845 | Rowley, York, ER .. 507| 498} 219 | Standish, Lancaster .. | 8,686) ,59 | 4,493 
Audlem, Chester ..3 3,871! 2,870, 1,414. Eccles,* Lancaster .. Haverhill, Sk & Essex| 2,451] 2,535! 1,285 | St. Hilary, Glamorgan 164 157 82. | Sudbury, Suffolk ..| 5,728). 6""'| 2,899 
Aughten, York, E R.. 634, 654) 341 | Elloughton, Y ER.. HaverholmePr.ory, La 22 21 10 | St.John Lee, Ntbmpt| 1,947| 2,073} 1,029 | Tandridge, Surrey .. 674) 594 
Aysgarth, York, NR.. 5,625, 287 | Elmley, Kent ee Havering-atte-Bower,| 427| 423 -_-216-| St.OlaveMaryg ,YNR| 1,961) 2.970) 1,403 Terrington. St. Cl. Nk) 2,675; 2,250) 1,111 
Bebington, Chester 10,016! 4,531-| Escomb, Durham... Haveringland,Nk [Ex 160; 143 72 | St. Woollos,* Monmth | 13,766] 20.279] 10,536 | Thornbill, York, W.R| 7,201) 6,858) 3,606 
Beverley,* York, E R.. | 10,058) 4,774 | Essendine, Rutland .. Haversham, Bucks .. 283) 2801 143 | Salisbury, Wilts .. | 11,626) 11,657) 5,307 Waddington, Lincoln| 1,122) 1,825) 659 
Birstall, York, WR .. | 29,723) 36,222) 18,005 | Feliskirk, York, NR Hawarden, Flint ..| 6,078/ 6,203| 3,170 | Sheriff Hutton, YN R| 1,499) 1,530) 808 Walton, York,WR..) 254) 245) dd 
Bolton,t Lancaster, | 73,305) 87,280) 42,810 | Fewston, York, W R.. Hawerby, Lincoln .. an] g5|.’ 43.|.Shoreham (New) Sus | 27,80] 30,553] 15,474 | Wells, Somerset .. | 4,607) 4,736) 9,178 
Bolton-le-Sands, Lanc} 1,774) 1,802) 914 | Flixton, Lancaster .. Hawes, York,NR ..| 1,611} 1,708] 851 | Shrewsbury,t Salop .. | 21,517) 23,719) 11,145 Wendens Ambo, Essex| 347) 421,215 
Braithwell, York, W R 879} 433 | Forcett, York,NR .. Hawkchurch,Dorset-.| 820, 773] 398 Wenlock, Salop +. | 19,774] 20,538) 10,186 
Brecknock, Brecknock 6,070| 2,959 | Gilling (Richmond), Hawkedon, Suffok ..|  339| 359| 189 | * Partly included In Newport. . Weston, Suffolk ..| 211) 243) 
Bridlington, York, E 6,846] 3,317 | Glandford, Nk [Y NR Hawkesbury, Gloucstr| 2,231| 2,185, 1,091 | 1 As parliamentary borough, it has 19,081 persons. | Worcester, Worcester | 26,306! 27,521) 12,488 
Brinkburn, Northumb 225 118 | Glossop, Derby vs Hawkeswell, E-sex .. 336 349 16) <a — : wa 
Bromfield, Salop 68! 331 | Great Ryburgh, Nrfolk Hawkhurst, Dorset ..| 2,656) 2,704{ 1,339 ye ee 7 
Brotton en 518} 266 | Hart, Dorham [Essex Hawkinge, Kent .. M4 129) 7 A LIST OF TOWNS INCLUDED IN PARISHES CONTAINED IN THE LIST, WITIi 
Burneston, York, NR 1,635] 812 | Hatfield Broad Oak, Hawkley, Hants ..| 323] 329) 162 THE PARISHES TO WHICH THEY BELONG. 
Calverley, York, WR) 24.487) 12,209 Do. Pevere'l, Essex.. Hawkridge, Somerset 79 69 40 — - 
Cardiff, Glamorgan .. 18,351) 10,286 | Hatford, Berks oe Hawkshead, Lancaster| 2,323) 2,283) 1,168 |Popala- Names of | Popula-|_ Names of 
Cardigan, Cardigan .. 3,876] 1,638 | Hatherleigh, Devon .. Hawksworth, Notts ..| 203) - 171) 88 Names of Towns. ees Rent gee al ieee 
pom me ere 167 101 nearer eel aon a ba 270) 130 iss — | ere sf tnainced, 
eirchiog, Anglesey .. 171 81 | Ditto, Up, Gloucester Hoyland,Y WR} 2, 3,345} 1,615 Er) PRE 
Chipping, Laucaster.. 1,625 838 Hethern, Leicester 3 Fonakeies Kent ..| 1256) 1,936) 933 riety ee Lancaster hess et | Logos Sa rite sped 
Cockerham.$ Lancast 2'520| 1,356 | Hutherop, Gloucester. Feu ock ER 2.) 65,670] 84,690] 40,144 | A¢PTs Cardigan | ee rien. . | Maryport,Camberlandi|, 5,696 C J aia 
,Cumbld 7,375| 3,425 | Hathersage. Derby .. Hurworth, Durham ..| 1,699] 1,449] |, 692 | Altringebam, Chester) esl Lelgh | Marypart, Camberlang eee eee 
Ooedana, Anglesey «. 354) ‘172 | Hatley St. George, Ce Tikerton, Derby ..| 5.326], 6,122| 3,087 | Atherton, Lancaster.) Oto) Bi.pham bidwacy: Worestter <.|  &,114| Halosow 
Colchester, Essex 19,443) 8,853 | Hatton,Lincoln —.. Kenderchurch, Herefd| 102]. 91|. 60 |, Blaekpool, Lancestins | oo60 Earedo Ot eS atl. 71a7| Mewowurch 
Colva, Radnor. 184] 96 | Ditto, Warwick. Kendorenarch, Hered | goal: ° asa] 141 |’ Bigth,Northumberind | 3.060 errs St.P's | Hodson, Radner’ <1. | 27345] N & O Ra 
Convii-in-Elvet, Cnn. 171 819 | Haugh, Lincoln: seiek.s Lancaster "| 29,2201 99,096| 12,677 | Brackley, Northamp..| 57 Bowell and | Se Helsoe, Lancaster | 14, Toth ay nl 
Grewe,§ Chester. 4,491] 2,335 | Haugham, Lincoln |. Leighs Dancasier «| $299). 22201 are’ |: enanmame: Munclagen | 8/870) Hanwell abd) Ot eet cor 1.| EDA ee an 
Croston, Lancaster .. 4,031) 2,068 | Haughley, Suffolk .. Nafferton, York, E R| 1,371) 1,517) 769 | prentwood, Essex 2,205 So th cald \ HH aioe 4, bi a i 3729 O&NSI sford 
Cnndall, York, W R.. 389, 201 | Haughmond, Salop .. Nowland, Glovcseter... | 4,060|-4014'-S008-r-uametEns mee | 31007. Wrawty See i raseaiers | ane — 
Darfield, York, WR..| 7,519) 8,644) 4,477 | Haughton,Nottiagham North Otterington, Yk 688} 667} 328 Brigg, a a0 ter a hose Whail td bre ta Wridue YWR nie ——r 
ington,| Durham} 11'877| 12,453, 5.754 | Haughton, Stafford .. Oldham, Lanester [N R.| 60 109] 72,357] 35,430 | Barley, Lancaster -- | 19 Hope ower OY ie Gr'& Lar | 2,0760| Dukenfleld & 
Darton, York, WR .,{ 3,583) 3,565) 1,847 | Do,-le-Skerne,Durbm Oeprites, Kent”... 1,018] 1,(M] > 616) Meme. fol 6 64al Whall Gtaly-beldge, Cr & Lar | 8,0760) DukenSeld 
Delamere,Chester ..| 914| 1,050] 544 | Haukswell, York, NR Over, Chester |. | 3,137| 2'926| 1,470 | Gomer tenner * | 105 ster fora, E 10,5861 West Baz 
Dowland, Devon ..| 2441 208] 113.| Hantboys Magna, Nk Dirt Pembroke | site| 10801] 4bt4| ERMEEN, creren | ates ortnee Stratton’, Eman” ts | eee omnes 
Downholme, YNR.. 248| (26 136 | Do. Parva, Norfolk.. Peterborough. Nthmpt| 6,901) 8,672| 4,167 Cowes, OL of Wight .| 4,786 Che ood Fy ei Hoses . Ae ote 
, Worcester, 6,588) 7,096 3,564 | Hanxton, Cambridge. ce reel uadnor':| 3.306] 2,907} 1,080 | “Darwen Over, Lancast) 7,000, Sishey | ‘Tunbridge Wells, Kent | 10,587 Pereraeeand 
Dronfield, Derby 41583, 5,231) 2,841 | Havant, Hampshire .. Prestwich. Lancaster | 78°645| 944701 46,880 | ase Geen: Cane - MS af unbridge Wells, Kent | 10,587) Tunbridgean 
y lebetyst , I Heywood, Lancaster .| 12,194 Bury Speldhurst 
| Haven Bank, Lincoln Reading, Berks +» | 18,937) 21,456! 9,96 1 Wi Tylderley, Lancas 3.608] Leivh 
| Haveningham, Suffolk Rosthern, Chester Sorel. 4.100) 3808 |» Henciey: Leneaatie :. | Crier Wuaee ‘neath IH aaa 
* Municipal borough, 8,915. | ’ " y ’ Hawich, Lancaster ..| 2,104 Deane [worth | Ventnor,* Isleo! Wight Newehurch 
+ Parliamentary borovgh, 61,171. Haverat-Park, YWR y Hounslow, Middiesex.| 3,514 Heston & Isle- 
Z _ Ss De eer in It4l, excluded in 1961. i Safe fest sage Oats 5,206. Hyde, Chester Fd 10,051 Stockport » No return of the number of persons, except as 
|| The town, 11,328. © Eooles, the town, contains 4,108 + Perak avtedne Olatiant Liandovery, Carmarth| 1,927, Llandingat ncluded in the seuth division of Newebureh, to which 


# aseigned 3055. 


